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HE Republican party platform as con- 
trived by Senator Smoot and his Committee 
on Resolutions at Kansas City is a classic of 
its kind. It contains the traditional balderdash about 
party history and achievement, several dozen 
generalities which hide a lack of policy at certain 
crucial points, and at least one statement which 
strives to be comprehensive by running two ways at 
once. As the farming gentry have so thoughtfully 
said, it is in essence the platform of Cleveland, 1924, 
copied on a fresh sheet of paper. 

It is pleasing to learn that in so far as prohibition 
is concerned the Constitution will be upheld, but in 
the eighth year of the Volstead Act this promise is 
such an old saw that it might be denoted ir the 
new document by a single word: “evasion.” As for 
agricultural relief, the suggestion of a farm board 
and reorganization of the marketing system is so old 
as to be platitudinous to the public and small bait 
for the agriculturalists. Nevertheless, it is sound 
economics in contrast with the McNary-Haugen 
plank over which the minority waxed so vociferous 
on the convention floor. 

_ If there is anything surprising about the platform 
It is the promise of complete publicity for current 








Republican campaign contributions and campaign 
expenditures. Here, at least, is a step in advance. 
To say that the remainder of the vast labor is dis- 
appointing would not be exactly describing the case. 
There was nothing better to be expected at a time 
when issues between the major parties are practi- 
cally nonexistent. It will be the candidates, not the 
platforms, who will make the campaign of 1928. 


Poincaré Gives the Franc a Hand 


TABILIZATION of the franc at a rate of ap- 
proximately four cents to the dollar and one 
fifth of its prewar value has not recommended itself 
to the die-hards in France; in fact, it appeared for a 
time that the issue might prove the undoing of the 
Poincaré Government. But economic necessity 
weighed more heavily in the end than politics. The 
advantages of stabilization, even at a low figure, 
were not to be overlooked. M. Poincaré, with the 
backing of Governor Moreau of the Bank of France, 
has clubbed the opposition into line. 
Stabilization will end the speculation on the 
foreign exchange which has helped neither the franc 
nor the French people. The return to a gold basis 
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will be an encouragement to domestic industry and 
foreign trade. If it produces the same effect which 
stabilization of currencies has had upon other 
European nations which have already taken the 
dread step, it will turn out to be a national benefit. 
In connection with M. Poincaré’s policy of strict 
economy and careful balancing of the budget, it 
should restore French finance to its feet and enable 
the republic to discard the crutches upon which it 
has moved since 1918. 


A Formal Meeting, but Nothing More 


bse eto a firm believer in the League of . 


Nations and the principles for which it stands, 
THE INDEPENDENT must frankly admit that the 
recent record of the League Council is not one to be 
looked upon with satisfaction. 
A catalogue of the Council’s 
achievements in the last year 
can be written upon the face of 
a postage stamp with a blunt 
crayon. Called upon to settle 
the Vilna dispute between Po- 
land and Lithuania, the Council 
followed a promising beginning 
in December with postpone- 
ments in March and June; 
required to pass upon the shipment of arms into 
Hungary, it passed the buck from March to June 
and then passed completely out of the picture; 
placed in the position of mediator between Greece 
and Albania in the controversy over expropriation 
of Albanian property, it has failed to sooth ill feeling; 
for the protests of China against the Japanese action 
in Shantung or the Japanese explanation of this 
action it has had a deaf ear. Neglect of the Sino- 
Japanese problem is blamed on the inability of 
Messrs. Stresemann and Briand to be present at 
Geneva this month, but all in all, the delays and 
evasions of the Council require some better account- 
ing than this. The Council is the executive body of 
the League, and if its digestive apparatus, becomes 
so tender as to balk at these international dishes the 
whole League system is thrown out of kilter and put 
in need of a physician. 

When Premier Waldemaras of Lithuania and 
Marshal Pilsudski of Poland shook hands over the 
conference table at Geneva in December their action 
celebrated the ending of a state of war which had 
existed de jure for seven years between their coun- 
tries. The Council appointed a committee to look 
into the minorities problems which had been aggra- 
vating the situation, and events took a turn for the 
better. Unfortunately, however, no solution of the 
Vilna problem was reached. And last week, when it 
was raised again, it was sidetracked, ostensibly 
because Premier Waldemaras would not admit 
that Poland had a claim to the city. Poland holds 





Vilna, and possession seems, as usual, to be nine 
points of the law. The irascible Premier may have 
been partly to blame for the failure, but Sir Austen 
Chamberlain and his colleagues on the Council 
appeared more inclined to play politics than to 
reach an equitable adjustment. 

On New Year’s Day, when five carloadsof machine 
guns were discovered on their way from Italy into 
Hungary, it was anticipated that the League would 
take a firm grip on the situation and conduct a 
thorough investigation. But the investigation proved 
inconclusive, partly because Premier Bethlen of 
Hungary had ordered the guns destroyed. When the 
Council finally came to act in the matter its best 
was a slap for the Hungarian wrist. Investigation of 
the actual source of the guns was never pressed. 

Certainly, when China made protest to the League 
over Japanese military movements in the Shantung 
peninsula, and Japan took the trouble to prepare a 
detailed report of her part in the matter, a Council 
opinion might have been expected. Instead, the 
June meeting has leaped the crisis by doing nothing 
whatsoever about it. Of course, it may be said that 
the Council needs time to iron out international 
disputes. Delicate matters cannot be dealt with 
in a moment. But if the Council wishes to maintain 
its prestige, it must soon counteract the reputation 
it is gaining for evasiveness. 

Furthermore, it is time steps were taken to guard 
its own effectiveness by some decision as to whether 
unanimous or only majority consent of its members 
is necessary to legalize its acts. This question, 
unsolved by the text of the League Protocol, has 
already been raised in the Mosul boundary dispute 
and the discussion over American adherence to the 
World Court. It is sure to be raised again. With its 
status better defined the Council will be better able 
to operate effectively. 


Black Magic F ails Again 


FOUR years ago newspapers were filled with the 
schemes of Marcus Garvey, “Moses of ‘the 
Negroes,” who was planning to lead an exodus back 
to Africa. The intentions of the man were amazing, 
but his accomplishments lagged behind. Garvey 
organized a society which he called the “Universal 
Negro Improvement Association and African Com- 
munities League”; began dubbing his followers 
dukes, duchesses, princes, and princesses. To one of 
his admirers he gave the title “ Knight Commander 
of the Distinguished Order of the Nile.” Garvey 
established the Negro World, a newspaper printed in 
Spanish, French, and English; he set himself up in 
the shipping business with the “‘ Black Cross Naviga- 
tion and Trading Company,” whose rehabilitated 
vessels cruised between New York and the West 
Indies. American negroes subscribed to his plans, 
and 3,000 people gathered in New York for his 
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“Fourth International Convention of Negroes” in 
August, 1924. But, like many a patriot, Garvey 
allowed his enterprises to run foul of the law. In 
1925 he was sent to Atlanta to serve a ter.n for using 
the mails to defraud. 

This put a temporary end to “Negro Zionism,” 
but it did not finish Garvey. The New York Herald 
Tribune recently carried the account of a forlorn 
gathering which he organized in London. The 
meeting was scheduled for Albert Hall, an audi- 
torium with a'seating capacity of 10,000. Garvey 
was billed as “The Greatest Orator in the World, 
the Moses of the Black Race. . . . More Eloquent 
Than Demosthenes, Cicero and Mark Antony.” 
People were urged to purchase “The Philosophy 
and Opinions of Marcus Garvey,” in two volumes, 
twenty shillings, “The Poetic Meditations of Mar- 
cus Garvey,” one shilling, Garvey’s song hit of the 
season, “Keep Kool,” one and six — “‘sing it, hum 
it, dance it.” But on the appointed evening Albert 
Hall sheltered an audience of 200; the faithful were 
only a fragment of what the maestro had hoped. 

It will take more than a prison term to finish 
Marcus Garvey. He is one of those crusaders who 
will not give in. His schemes are fantastic, his 
promises outrun his abilities, but his perseverance 
will not let him rest. Discredited even by his own 
race, he is still a character for whom all of us must 
admit a passing sympathy. 


Sad Thoughts on Nicaragua 


OL. CLIFFORD D. HAM, retiring after sixteen 
years of service from the Collector Generalship 
of Nicaragua, brings home with him a dismal fore- 
cast of future events in that troublesome corner of 
the Caribbean. Regardless of which party wins in 
the November elections, thinks Colonel Ham, 
Nicaragua will experience a new and violent revolu- 
tion as soon as the United States Marines are with- 
drawn. The seeds of discontent and dissatisfaction 
are still there, and will grow into armies as surely as 
the dragon’s teeth sown by Jason. It would be far 
better for the Marines to stay indefinitely in Nic- 
aragua than to recreate themselves with periodic 
excursions to and from their headquarters at 
Quantico, Virginia. 

This is a sad commentary upon Nicaragua, and a 
bitter thought for those who would keep the United 
States out of Central American quarrels. Nor can it 
be dismissed as the vague opinion of a casual visitor. 
Colonel Ham knows his Nicaragua. In 1911, already 
experienced in customs affairs in the Philippines, he 
went to Managua. From that time until his retire- 
ment last month he occupied the post of buffer 
between the conflicting aims of politicians and 
harum-scarum statesmen in Nicaragua. He has seen 
the country go from revolution to momentary 
tranquillity, and back to revolution again. His 


discouraging view is the outcome of long and hectic 
experience on the spot. 

But with all credit to Colonel Ham, it is possible 
to say that the Marines should be withdrawn from 
Nicaragua not later than January or February, 1929. 
The Nicaraguan Presidential election is to be held 
on November 4; once the ballots have been counted 
and the outcome announced the immediate obliga- 
tions of the United States will have been fulfilled. 
The election supervision promised by President 
Coolidge during the Stimson negotiations of April 
and May, 1927, will have been carried out. Beyond 
that we shall have no business in the country, 
whether the bellicose Augustino Sandino has been 
captured or not. Then it will be time to prove 
by our action that the United States is not intent 
upon private aggrandisement in Latin America, and 
so put the lie to this ridiculous source of political 
capital for alarmist Central American politicians. 
At the same time it will be up to Nicaragua to 
prove Colonel Ham a pessimist. 


Flying by Mail 


O correspondence school has yet advertised 
“flying in five lessons,” but considering the 
hankering of the public for aviation and the willing- 
ness with which poorly equipped teachers lend their 
services to any new desire for 
learning it would not be surpris- 
ing to see one instructing the 
countryside by mail. Already 
there are flying schools which 
guarantee to make pilots out of 
plumbers overnight. It is with 
pertinence, therefore, that the 
Daniel Guggenheim Fund for 
the Promotion of Aéronautics 
issues a warning against the 
dangers of haphazard air ventures, and points out 
that “the growing confidence of the public in avia- 
tion would be fundamentally undermined and the 
cause of aviation seriously injured if the country 
should witness a series of disasters on the part of 
new recruits.” Potential Lindberghs must literally 
keep their feet on the ground until they are well 
versed in their subject. 

The fund quotes Colonel Lindbergh as saying: 
“There are many schools which advertise that they 
will teach a novice how to fly an airplane. Some of 
them give the course for $100, usually turning out 
the student as a finished pilot after about ten hours 
in the air. Ten hours of flying will not make anyone 
a pilot, and $100 will not buy a good course in 
training. The man or woman who wishes to become 
a pilot should be prepared to spend at least $500 for 
the training, and some agreement should be reached 
whereby the use of a plane for practice may be 
obtained after the course has been completed. A 
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great many serious aviation accidents occur because 
of pilots who are turned out of cheap schools, with- 
out sufficient experience to meet emergencies.” 

Army and Navy pilots are required to complete 
at least 300 hours of flying during their training 
course. The Department of Commerce licenses 
transport pilots only after 200 hours of solo flying, 
and industrial pilots, who are not permitted to carry 
persons or property for hire, only after fifty hours. 
Seventy-five hours is considered the minimum time 
for training on the ground. What the fund finds 
necessary today is the provision of more courses 
offering instruction which meets these specifications. 
If amateurs are convinced that flying is not so easily 
learned as roller skating, and if bogus schools of 
aviation are discouraged, the number of fatal 
accidents will be considerably reduced. Aviation 
will be made safer for aviators, and likewise for the 
communities above which they demonstrate their 
loops and barrel rolls. 


Putting the Nation on a Party Wire 


[ reports on the activities of the prohibition 
bureau are to be trusted, it is evident that the 
“wire-tapping” decision handed down three weeks 
ago by the United States Supreme Court must 
inevitably result in the establishment of an abusive 
espionage system. Chief Justice Taft and the four 
associate justices who ruled that evidence secured 
through the tapping of telephone wires might be 
legally introduced into criminal trials may have been 
technically in the right. Perhaps there is nothing in 
the Fourth Amendment to the Constitution to forbid 
wire tapping. But Mr. Taft and his colleagues have 
inadvertently opened the way for an era of pro- 
miscuous eavesdropping. 

A correspondent of the Boston Herald writes that 
when Lincoln C. Andrews became Pooh-Bah of 
enforcement in 1925 he admitted wire tapping as an 
essential part of the bureau’s activities. “Cut-ins” 
were extensively employed, and in the prohibition 
service there was need for agents possessed of the 
prehensile qualities necessary for climbing telephone 
poles. Mr. Andrews has faded from the picture, but 
the “cut-ins” continue. The Olmstead case, upon 
which the Supreme Court rendered its decision, is 
but an isolated example. Today, wire-tapping activi- 
ties are soft-pedaled because of public antipathy, 
but as public antagonism wanes they are likely to be 
employed even more extensively. One deprivation of 
personal liberty has led to another, and the end is 
not yet. Wire tapping need not necessarily be con- 
fined to attempts at prohibition enforcement. It is 
possible that in the future a man will not be able to 
telephone for a Western Union messenger boy with- 
out being suspected of complicity in some dire plot. 

But Mr. Taft has himself suggested a way out. 
He has referred to the possibility that Congress will 


pass legislation making wire tapping illegal. Re- 
course to this safeguard should be had without fail at 
the opening of the next legislative session. 


Hands Across the Alps 


pe judge from his pronouncement on foreign 

policy delivered recently before the Senate 

at Rome, Premier Benito Mussolini of Italy has 

grown peaceful of late. The old belligerency was 

absent; no threats intruded themselves upon his 

words; the epigrams were more 

mannerly and less caustic. II 

Duce found Italy at peace with 

the world, and notwithstanding 

an apprehension as to the years 

¥ 1935-40, which he _ believes 

critical for Europe, he pre- 

dicted no dire calamity. The 

speech lends emphasis to the 

belief that Il Duce is a lion at 

home and a somewhat milder 

lion abroad; that he roars frequently for domestic 

circuses, but hardly growls when on tour. This time 
he was speaking for a foreign audience. 

Relations with France seemed considerably im- 
proved to the Premier. There was hope for a treaty 
of amity, couched in broad terms, and, meanwhile, 
a series of protocols might deal with controversial 
points as to control in the Mediterranean. The 
agreement on Tangier was an excellent augury for 
this. Jugoslavia, despite the anti-Fascist sentiment 
of her people, had nothing to fear from Italy. Com- 
pensations for anti-Italian riots had been satisfac- 
tory. Jugoslavians should realize that Fascism was 
not to be regarded with enmity, and was no threat 
against them. As for the new Germany, her relations 
with Italy were not so cordial as those of the old 
empire had been, but there were signs of improve- 
ment. With Great Britain and the United States 
Italy had the most cordial connections. The Ameri- 
can policy of restricted immigration did not worry 
Italy; she restricted her own emigration voluntarily. 
Still, she did not like the spirit of the quota law. 
Italians who had become naturalized Americans 
were to be loyal citizens of their adopted country, 
but ft might be hoped that they would remember 
their home land with pride. 

The speech was a masterpiece of self-restraint for 
Mussolini. Perhaps it means only that I] Duce re- 
gards complacently the position of Italy in this 
year of grace, 1928, and of Fascism, the sixth. Or 
perhaps it is the beginning of a sincere attempt 
upon his part to forego his truculent nationalism — 
a realization that, after all, Italy cannot live in 
splendid isolation, a law unto herself. Perhaps it 
means that instead of standing with a chip on his 
shoulder at the head of Brenner Pass, Mussolini is 
ready for a new policy of hands across the Alps. 
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“Who But Hoover P” 


O Presidential nominee of recent years has 
occupied a position more free from political 
entanglements and doubtful alliances than 

Herbert Hoover. Warren G. Harding was pledged to 


the Ohio gang, Calvin Coolidge was enmeshed in > 


the net of William M. Butler 
and the Republican Old Guard, 
but Mr. Hoover stands _be- 
holden to none. His precon- 
vention campaign was waged 
without the active assistance of 
a single political boss; not one 
manipulator of delegates was 
blackjacked with promises of 
special favors and dragged 
aboard the bandwagon in a 
coma of avarice. His organization has consisted 
entirely of volunteers working for him because they 
were impressed by his character and his achieve- 
ments. Others who have joined him have done so 
with the knowledge that there will be no rake-off or 
distribution of spoils if the election is won: for once 
the professional vote getters have been brought to 
recognize the strength of a man who is not a shirt 
front starched and ironed by “the boys,” and from 
whom they may expect no ill-gotten tribute. Mr. 
Hoover, as no other candidate since Roosevelt, is 
the choice of the people and not of the professional 
manipulators. Considering the nature of the prob- 
lems which the next President must face it is well 
that the first of the major parties to nominate a 
candidate has chosen a man of his reputation. 

As Senator Simeon D. Fess of Ohio made plain in 
his droning keynote, the task of the Coolidge Ad- 
ministration has been chiefly one of reconstruction 
after the World War. It has not been a political and 
social reconstruction such as faced the country in 
1865, but a business reconstruction requiring the 
encouragement of financial and industrial activity. 
For this work Mr. Coolidge has not shown himself 
maladroit. By his conservatism he has avoided the 
pitfalls of too much tinkering with private enter- 
prise, and through his economical turn of mind he 
has speeded up the liquidation of our tremendous 
war-time bureaucracy and restrained the Govern- 
ment from lavish expenditures for fantastic experi- 
ments. Probably he is not the hero which the Grand 

Old Party would make him in its eulogies, doubtless 
a great many of the benefits which Senator Fess has 
attributed to his guidance would have come regard- 
less of the Chief Executive, but at least he has led 
the country into comparative prosperity. The 
feebleness of the “farm revolt” at Kansas City at- 
tests the fact that even the farmer is not dissatisfied 
with his conduct of affairs. Mr. Coolidge found the 
country approaching a smooth highroad; he has 


followed the signposts and kept it there. His has not 
been an inspiring leadership, but it has been 
praiseworthy in many particulars. 

Now, however, the process of reconstruction has 
been completed. The next Administration will be 
concerned not with mending the damage of war- 
time disruption, but with fostering the normal 
development of industry, agriculture, and commerce. 
So far as domestic affairs are concerned it will again 
be a job in economics. For its accomplishment the 
country will require a man versed in economic 
affairs. It will need no refurbished demagogue with 
the trappings of a platform orator, but an executive 
with a firm hand and orderly mind. It will be best 
served by a leader who combines the fundamental 
good sense of Calvin Coolidge with a vision which 
will reach beyond the material things around which 
he must build his policies. 

In international affairs, likewise, economics will 
predominate. Problems of marketing, of trade in oil 
and steel and agricultural commodities, will be the 
international concerns of the next decade. Here 
again the country will be best served by an execu- 
tive whose experience has led him into economic 
fields. The country will be best directed by a man 
who has the welfare of his own nation at heart, but 
who thinks in international terms and is willing to 
go beyond the narrow confines of petty nationalism, 
a man who recognizes that the family of nations is 
bound by such ties that the welfare of one depends 
upon the welfare of others. It will be best led by a 
leader who has had wide experience in world affairs. 

The convention at Kansas City has shown that 
these considerations are not to be overlooked. It has 
given us reason to doubt at last the idea that Presi- 
dential candidates must be chosen with a maximum 
of partisan enthusiasm and a minimum of thought 
for their actual qualifications. It seems to mark the 
end of the torchlight era, in which red fire, claques, 
brass bands, six-foot banners, and idle rhetoric were 
the instruments most effective in placing a man in 
nomination. In a way, it means that at least one 
party convention has caught up with the trend of 
the times, and has abandoned the accoutrements of 
a Tilden-Hayes campaign. The fireworks were on 
hand, but the Republican party found it unneces- 
sary to use them. Somewhat unwillingly, the pro- 
fessionals were forced to yield to popular pressure. 
It was decided that a gram or two of reason was 
better, after all, than a bundle of Roman candles. 

Herbert Hoover is among the men best fitted to 
conduct the next Administration. He is not a dema- 
gogue, or a tin-horn politician, but an executive 
with a record of remarkable accomplishment behind 
him. He has the breadth, and height, and depth, of 
the leader we require. He has been selected, not by 
Republican politicians, but by Republican voters, 
and remains free to put his abilities to their best use. 
The Republican party could not have done better. 
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Al Smith: Executive 


By Silas Bent 


O send Al Smith to the White House would 

be the most democratic thing this country 

has done since the election of Andrew Jack- 

son just a century ago. That Smith will be the 

nominee of his party at Houston seems assured. 

Few are so venturesome now as to dispute what all 

of us were saying, four years ago, was an impossibil- 

ity: that this man can carry to victory through 
a national convention 


dudgeon: “It was no Federalist; none but a filthy 
Democrat would mark a place on the wall with his 
good-for-nothing head in that manner.” 

Jackson, exemplifying “the triumph of the mob,” 
was one of those filthy Democrats, and gloried in it. 


Al Smith is one of those filthy Democrats. This, no 
less than the triple burden of which I have spoken, 


militates against him in the aristocratic South. In 
Mississippi and 





Alabama it is being 





the triple load of 
Tammany, wetness, 
and Roman Ca- 
tholicism. If Herbert 
Hoover be called a 
“miracle man,” on 
account of his prodi- 
gies in organizing 
philanthropic en- 
deavors, how much 
more accurately 
might this son of the 


Many reasons have been advanced to account for the amaz- 
ing rise of Governor Alfred E. Smith to the national promi- 
nence he holds on the eve of the Democratic National 
Convention. Mr. Bent believes that of these, his mastery of 
big business is the most important. ‘‘It is this attribute, I am 
persuaded,’ writes Mr. Bent, ‘‘ which is principally responsi- 
ble for his present leadership. His attractive personality, his 
integrity, his deep and effective interest in social welfare 
legislation — these unassisted could not have made him what 
he is. His expert management of the affairs of the Empire 
State as though it were a great corporation is the keynote of 

his success” 


said snootily that he 
is not “our kind of 
gentleman.”’ Bless 
you, Al Smith’s kind 
of gentleman em- 
bodies virtues al- 
most undreamed of in 
those States! But 
when Southerners 
go reluctantly to 
the polls to vote for 
him — as they will, I 








Tiger be called a po- 
litical miracle man. 
His rise to his present assured eminence is by all 
odds the most romantic event in this century’s 
American politics. 

The comparison of the governor with Old Hickory 
is not fortuitous. Al Smith is a New York East 
Sider, whose-locutions and accent still bespeak his 
origins; the Tennesseean was an uncouth backwoods- 
man, the raw edges of whose deportment had not 
been smoothed, when he became President, either by 
military or Senatorial service. Old Hickory put an 
end to the Virginia dynasty; Al Smith, if nominated 
and elected, would put an end to the tradition that 
only men of settler stock may receive the chief po- 
litical honor at the hands of this electorate. Jack- 
son’s victory was a political revolution, and the 
election of the governor would be little short of that. 

The men are alike in their rugged honesty, in their 
forthright utterance, in their iron will, in their 
courage. In 1828 the electorate came for the first 
time into its own, the present system of party 
organization and rewards was created, and the fol- 
lowers of the President, after he took office in 1829, 
assumed the name of Democrats, formerly a term of 
derisive opprobrium. Prior to that public leaders 
had been men of social distinction, education, and 
property; the vote was severely restricted, and na- 
tional nominees were chosen in caucuses. Jefferson 
was as well born as Washington; and after one of the 
weekly levees at the capital Mrs. Washington, 
finding a trace of dirt on her wall, exclaimed in high 


am convinced, in the 
event of his nomination — they will be acutely 
conscious of social differences. 

It is unwise to press comparisons too far, and the 
likenesses between Jackson and the governor have 
been taken about as far as they will go. Old Hickory 
initiated the spoils system, and the governor’s whole 
record during four terms at Albany has been a 
repudiation of it. Old Hickory vetoed a bill re- 
chartering the Bank of the United States; no one can 
fancy Al Smith, as President, refusing to sign an act 
to recharter the Federal Reserve System, which 
embraces twelve central banks instead of one. The 
governor suffers no nervous illusions about a 
“money trust.” 


OR Alfred E. Smith is what Andrew Jackson 

never was—a master of the intricacies of big 
business. It is this attribute, I am persuaded, which 
is principally responsible for his present leadership. 
His attractive personality, his integrity, his deep 
and effective interest in social welfare legislation — 
these unassisted could not have made him what he 
is. His expert management of the affairs of the Em- 
pire State as though it were a great corporation is 
the keynote of his success. 

How else is one to explain the fact that in 1920, 
although defeated in the general landslide, Al 
Smith as candidate for governor ran a million votes 
ahead of the national ticket? A million ballots were 
scratched, and a good part of the million were 
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Republicans. Voters do not take such chances of 
spoiling their ballots in a Presidential year except for 
good cause, and Republican voters could hardly 
have been swept off their feet by a story-telling 
Tammanyite. No, those votes were scratched be- 
cause substantial Republicans thought Al Smith 
would administer the business of the State even 
better than so able a man as Nathan I. Miller. The 
G. O. P. is not called the “party of prosperity” for 
nothing; its followers have a fiscal cast of mind. 

“T have faithfully, honestly, and solely given every 
minute of my time,” Governor Smith once said, “to 
the business of the State of New York. I have bet- 
tered its human side. I have bettered every phase of 
it.” And his words are borne out by the irrefutable 
witness of a thoroughly reorganized machinery: a 
simplified and more efficient State government, 
budgetary responsibility, a revised judiciary, home 
rule, and the short ballot. These the governor has 
written into the law of New York, although at every 
session of the Legislature he has had to conquer at 
least one branch, and sometimes has been compelled 
to overcome a hostile majority in both Houses. His 
complete grasp of the State’s intricate affairs, and 
his ability to put them lucidly and convincingly 
before the public, in person and over the radio, have 
won him a following among substantial New York 
Republicans hardly less devoted than can be ac- 
corded by the most worshipful son of Tammany. 


N the national convention at Houston this repu- 
tation as a great administrator, this fame of the 
East Side boy who rose to be a masterful financial 
expert, will have its weight. There is no denying, of 
course, that the Southern delegates will do their best 
to defeat his nomination. They would defeat it if 
there were a rival on whom to concentrate their 
forces. But for whom can they vote? Senator Jim 
Reed is a wet, and has not lived down the memory of 
his hostility to Wood- 


for the Presidency. Dr. Who? Why, the president of 
one of the biggest Protestant colleges in the South. 
“But,” I demanded, aghast, “you don’t mean to 
run that man for the Presidency!” “Yes,” said the 
committeeman; “‘on an independent ticket.” 

“But, seriously,” I argued, “if Al Smith is nomi- 
nated, what are you people going to do?” 

“Oh, of course,” he replied, “we’ve got to vote for 
him.” 

The South, be it known, has an issue bigger and 
closer to its heart than Tammanyism or wetness or 
Catholicism: it is the race question, and all South- 
erners know they must stand together at the polls, 
whatever betide. 


sr that the governor will be nominated, 
what are his chances of election? Can he 
carry that triple load through the country as well 
as through a national party convention? Cities such 
as Philadelphia, St. Louis, San Francisco, Cincin- 
nati, and Chicago know from their own experience, 
of course, that Tammany Hall has not been unique 
in wickedness. Its dishonesty has merely been better 
press-agented than the crookedness of political 
machines in other cities, quite as corrupt as it has 
ever been. Whether there is now a new Tiger is open 
to debate. Whether or not the beast has changed his 
stripes, the fact is beyond dispute that the governor 
does not now take orders, and has not for eight years 
taken any orders, from the Hall. He, not the leader 
of Tammany, is boss. When Al Smith defied Charles 
C. Murphy at Syracuse in 1920 and refused to head 
the ticket if Murphy fulfilled his promise to run 
William Randolph Hearst as Senator —at that 
moment, triumphing over the boss, Smith became 
boss. His whole official conduct as governor, even 
prior to that show-down, had demonstrated that he 

no longer took orders from Fourteenth Street. 
It is not true, of course, that Al Smith, if nomi- 
nated, will be the first 





Roman Catholic ever to 





row Wilson’s policies; 


Governor Albert C. 
Ritchie of Maryland is 
a wet, and not of the 
calibre to overcome that 
handicap in a dry South; 
Senator Joseph T. Rob- 
inson of Arkansas is a 


“For three quarters of acentury the men who have gone 
to the White House have been, without exception so far 
as I can recall, descendants of what we call settler stock. 
. . . And Iam convinced that this strikes to a deeper 
prejudice than is often acknowledged. The nomination of 
Al Smith, if it takes place, will bring into play not only 
an agrarian hostility to the city man, but a deep-seated 

hostility toward those who are newcomers to our soil” 


receive that honor. 
Charles O’Conor of New 
York, a Catholic, was 
nominated in 1872 at a 
rump convention in 
Louisville, Kentucky, 
after Horace Greeley 


had been nominated by 





dry, to be sure, but from 





the standpoint of a na- 

tional campaign he is geographically impossible. 
Lacking an imposing countercandidate, the South- 
ern delegates will do some tall talking, in all prob- 
ability, and then vote for Al Smith. Not long since, 
in Washington, I encountered a member of the 
Democratic National Committee from one of the 
southernmost of Southern States, and asked him 
what his people thought of the governor. Well, he 
said, they were thinking of running Dr, So-and-So 





the regular Democratic 
convention. O’Conor was a brilliant lawyer and had 
helped prosecute the Tweed Ring. He declined the 
nomination, but the bolters would not listen to him, 
and he received 25,000 votes in the election. Smith’s 
unequivocal and moving declaration of his political 
and religious faith ought to assuage Protestant in- 
tolerance in this country; but there is no doubt that 
the Ku-Klux Klan, or such fragments of it as remain, 
will do all in its power to defeat him; and there is. no 
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doubt that many outside the Klan will vote against 
him on the pretense that his prohibition views are 
offensive, when in fact his religion is the cause of 
hostility. 

In point of fact, the governor’s wetness, either in 
the convention or afterwards, is more likely to be 
made a talking point than an actual focus of op- 
position; for, if elected, what effect could he have 
on the prohibition situation? He would transmit 
messages to Congress, he would have the power of 
veto, and he would control the selection of an en- 
forcement unit. There his power would end, and it 
could hardly be called Mussoliniquitous. If he is 
elected, we shall not have a country-wide riot of 
booze, although possibly the incidence of enforce- 
ment may be shifted — the new President, that is to 
say, may conclude that, since the rural districts 
want prohibition, they are the areas to be dried out 
thoroughly. In any event, we can have only as 
much dryness as Congress makes possible through 
its appropriations; and Congress has never set aside 
enough money for strict enforcement. 

There remains for discussion, both as it affects the 
convention in Houston and as it may affect the 
campaign afterwards, the matter of Governor 
Smith’s birth and upbringing. He is of immigrant 
stock. It may be said truthfully that all our early 
Presidents were of immigrant origin, since we had no 


other families here in those days; but for three 
quarters of a century the men who have gone to the 
White House have been, without exception so far as 
I can recall, descendants of what we call settler 
stock. Immigrants and sons of immigrants have 
ruled our cities, in some cases they have been made 
governors, in some cases Cabinet members, but the 
chief prize had been withheld from them. And I am 
convinced that this strikes to a deeper prejudice 
than is often acknowledged. The nomination of Al 
Smith, if it takes place, will bring into play not only 
an agrarian hostility to the city man, but a deep- 
seated hostility toward those who are newcomers to 
our soil. The older the stock, the more bitter this 
disfavor is likely to be; I suspect that it is of a piece 
with the rural Protestant intolerance of the Irish 
Catholic, and quite as unreasoning. 


‘AR be it from me to forecast the outcome. 

I took such reputation as I have in my hands 
last January, when I predicted in print that Smith 
and Hoover would be the nominees; once in a year 
is enough. But this I can say with impunity: If Al 
Smith is the nominee and conducts the kind of 
whirlwind campaign he is capable of, he will put his 
enemies to their trumps. Yea, verily, it will be such a 
race as the United States has not seen in a genera- 
tion, not since the sweat and blood and tears of ’96. 


What Is a Democrat? 


By Stuart Godwin 


campaign slogan, as a number of good Demo- 

cratic women have urged, why not offer a prize 
for an intelligible and all-embracing definition of a 
Democrat? The old definitions will not do at all, as 
the names of those now holding public office who 
actually follow the principles laid down by Thomas 
Jefferson may be counted on the fingers of one hand, 
with a few fingers left unoccupied. Jefferson now 
serves the party he fathered merely as someone to 
scream and shout about at Democratic love feasts — 
if.such gatherings still occur. 

Somewhat more than half a century ago a large, 
populous, and wealthy portion of the United States 
sacrificed thousands of precious lives and impover- 
ished itself for many years to come battling for a 
principle — that the sovereignty and rights of States 
are inviolable. Somewhat more than ten years ago 
the Democratic politicians of these same States 
tumbled over each other in their eagerness to ratify 
the Eighteenth Amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States — an amendment flatly in con- 
tradiction to those principles which were laid down 


[ core of offering a prize for the best 1928 


long ago by Thomas Jefferson and were so stoutly 
defended in the Civil War by another generation of 
Democrats. . 

Were Jefferson to walk the earth again today, he 
would retire in disgust once more to the grave after 
an inspection of his alleged followers, who have gone 
over hook, line, and sinker to the Hamiltonians with 
the acceptance of Federal aid for highways, rivers, 
and harbors and the fervid embrace of prohibition. 
On this head the Democratic New York Times of 
April 19, 1927, had this to say, under the caption, 
“Their Deserted Saint”: 


This is peculiarly the month of Jeffersonian cele- 
brations, though at any time Democrats hard up for 
anything else to say glorify “Jeffersonian principles.” 
Jefferson was the man so variously interesting and 
accomplished that any one of his multilateral facul- 
ties and achievements is good to recall. Instead, there 
is the everlasting chatter about “Jeffersonian prin- 
ciples”’ from politicians of a party that went over to 
the Hamiltonians long ago. The Virginian-Pilot 
scornfully kicks away the ritual rubbish, and sets the 
facts against the legend: 
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“Nowadays no pointing to Republican outrages 
against Jeffersonian principles can be indulged in, 
because the Democrats have their full part in the 
assault. and battery. They have sold State rights in 
return for prohibition and Federal aid; they have vied 
with the political opposition in multiplying Federal 
bureaucracies; they have cowered before embattled 
secret orders demanding the application of an uncon- 
stitutional religious test to the holding of public office, 
and they have, in their own Southern stronghold, 
so behung the franchise with barbed wire that the 
masses have become alienated from the business of 
government.” 

Some of the old surrenders of rights of individuals 
and States cannot be recalled; but the Democratic 
party may still be able to give more than lip-service 
to one principle, religious tolerance, freedom of re- 
ligion, for which Jefferson worked hard and long. 


There were some Southern statesmen who found it 
convenient to resurrect the ghost of Jefferson and 
claim him as the political pro- 


prohibitionists could see no scrap of morality in it, — 
but as a matter of principle. The clay feet come to 
light when we examine the late President’s attitude 
and actions concerning the extension of the suffrage 
to women. I heard Mr. Wilson on more than one 
occasion tell delegations of suffrage workers that 
while he was not an opponent of their aims, he 
believed that each State should determine for itself 
whether women should vote. And then I heard him 
urge the amendment upon the Congress as a “war 
measure.” Perhaps he was tired of the suffrage 
pickets parading up and down and to and fro before 
his official residence. 

It can no longer be said that a Democrat, forget- 
ting all about Jefferson and his principles, is a real 
believer in a low tariff or none at all — “tariff for 
revenue only” was the slogan. When, under Wilson, 
that party secured control of both branches of the 
Congress, it set about immediately to write a new 

tariff measure. This was neces- 





genitor of their party in their 
effort to stave off the amend- 


sary, of course, as the party 
which had hitherto been in the 


ment to the Constitution 
which extended the franchise 
to women. From the balance of 
the political records of nearly 
all of them, however, the con- 
clusion is inescapable that this 
was a mere convenience and 
that no conviction involving 
the abandoned “Jeffersonian 
principles” was in their hearts. 
It appears that they feared 
mostly that it would be more 
difficult to keep negro women 
from the voting places than it 


Before the question, “‘What is a 
Democrat?” can even be ap- 
proached, the question, ‘“‘ What was 
a Democrat?” must first be an- 
swered. The conviction is then 
driven home that Democracy to- 
day, as opposed to Democracy a 
hundred and fifty years ago, is an- 
other kind of horse entirely. Mr. 
Godwin, formerly a political news- 
paper correspondent, finds the 
Democrats of the present far re- 
moved from the Jeffersonian tradi- 
tion and equally alien to accepted 
party principles. Hence this ques- 
tion which might pertinently chal- 
lenge the army of delegates now 

massing upon Houston 


minority since the days of 
Grover Cleveland had long 
pictured the protective tariff 
as a means of grinding the 
faces of the American people. 
Living would be much cheaper, 
it was claimed, and everybody 
would be so much better off if 
these tariff walls were leveled, 
or at least considerably cut 
down. They had long derided 
the Republican attitude that 
any lowering of these bars 
would mean swamping the 


has been to keep the vote in 
the South almost completely 





country with goods made by 
European labor whose needs, 








the privilege of white men. 

The lately retired William Gibbs McAdoo, so- 
called ‘“‘crown prince” of the Wilson régime, sought 
long and valiantly, if not effectively, to reconcile 
advocacy of State rights and Federal prohibition. 
Even the leading Democratic newspapers could not 
swallow this sophistry, particularly when they re- 
called that Mr. McAdoo would go to the extent of 
using the Federal forces, armed with bayonets, to 
enforce this law in nonobserving States. 

Woodrow Wilson, to my mind, will live as the last 
real Democrat to occupy the White House; and if we 
examine closely enough we find feet of clay even on 
this idol. His greatness will not depend so much upon 
his journey to Paris and the idea of the League of 
Nations as on the fact that it will eventually be 
remembered that he had the courage and clung suf- 
ficiently to the otherwise generally abandoned prin- 
ciples of Jefferson to veto the Volstead Act, despite 
his party’s overwhelming indorsement of it. He did 
this not as a “wet,” — although doubtless rabid 





rates of remuneration, style 
and cost of living were far below the standard which 
prevails in America, and that the first and most cruel 
effect, because of the competition he -would face, 
would fall upon the American workingman. 


HE drafting of the Underwood Tariff Act was 

one of the political farces of all time. It imme- 
diately developed that the reduction of the tariff was 
a thing that every Democratic Senator and member 
of Congress desired, and that the duties should be 
drastically reduced — except on products which 
would come into competition with the products of 
his constituents. Instead of reductions on these arti- 
cles, they said, it really would be wiser to raise the 
existing rate a bit. Cotton men wanted everything to 
come in free —except cotton. The sugar men 
wanted free cotton and everything else — except 
sugar. And so it went. The Democrat must have a 
great deal of hardihood who will attempt to make 
the tariff a basis for any real party differences. 
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During the last campaign for the Presidency, the 
best argument that could be brought forward for the 
election of a Democratic President was that, under 
the predecessor of Calvin Coolidge, there had been 
some scandals in high places — scandals with which 
not even the most fanatical Democrat connected 
Mr. Coolidge in the remotest manner. The voters of 
the country gave a most decisive opinion when elec- 
tion time came. 


NTIL recently, the chief argument being pre- 

pared by the leaders of the Democratic party as 
a means of attempting to regain political power was 
“no third term,” taking it for granted that Mr. 
Coolidge would again be the candidate. When the 
President announced that he did not “choose” to 
run again, it caused no little furor in the ranks of the 
Republicans, but at the same time it utterly and 
completely destroyed the one “issue” the opposi- 
tion party had been able to conjure up in the three 
years since Mr. Coolidge was elected. 

‘What one definition can cover the ranks of those 
who style themselves Democrats in view of these 
facts? What definitive cloak is large and elastic 
enough to cover, let us say, a Boston and a Missis- 
sippi Democrat? Who can voice a statement of party 
principles to which Governor Ritchie of Maryland 
and Senator Heflin of Alabama can each subscribe 
whole-heartedly? 

The party is now torn and wildly floundering, as 
it was three years ago, because the outstanding fig- 
ure seeking its nomination for the Presidency is an 
adherent of the Roman Catholic faith. So well have 
the evangelists of other sects sown their seed of 
hatred and intolerance in the South that the average 
voter of that section, always excepting parts of 
Louisiana, believes firmly that every Roman Catho- 
lic is seeking by foul and secret means to reduce the 
United States of America to the status of a vassal of 
the Vatican. The saner of the Southern Democrats 
have sought, and are seeking, to cloak this position 
by placing their aversion on dry rather than reli- 
gious grounds. The smoke of this screen is, however, 
deplorably thin. 

Thinking Democrats see that their party has left 
all of its old moorings. They cannot point with pride, 
or anything else, for that matter, to any real founda- 
tion principle for their party as it exists today. They 
know that their only hope — of a Moses as yet un- 
emerged from the bulrushes — is a slim one. They 
cannot summon up a vision of their elected repre- 
sentatives daring to think of voting to take away the 
sop of Federal aid for highways, rivers, and harbors. 
This, they know, would cause an even louder scream 
of anguish than would the suggestion that prohibi- 
tion be abandoned. To illustrate this attitude, take 
the case of a former Mississippi Congressman, the 
Hon. Zeke Candler, who owed his repeated returns 
to the House of Representatives to the fact that he 


was able, year after year, to secure an appropriation 
for “the removal of the water hyacinths from the 
Tombigbee River.” On one occasion the old gentle- 
man received a severe shock when a facetious col- 
league moved an amendment by striking out the 
word “hyacinths.” 

The Democrats are not without sound counsellors, 
but they steadfastly refuse to heed them.. John 
Sharp Williams, former Mississippi Senator, broke 
his long political silence with a whole page of excel- 
lent advice, recorded in the New York Times of 
Sunday, September 11, 1927, by the able Mr. L. C. 
Speers. I quote a few paragraphs: 


Mr. Jefferson in one of his letters [the speaker is 
ex-Senator Williams] said “we must constantly recur 
to first principles.” Not having done that, and not 
doing it now, is the real trouble with the Democratic 
party. If the Democrats would go back to Jefferson’s 
first inaugural address, study it day in and day out, 
memorize every word of it, practice its tenets all the 
time, their party would be invincible. 

The Democratic party needs to remember that its 
birth principles and its life principles consist, first, in 
the largest possible measure of individual self-gov- 
ernment consistent with law and order; secondly, in 
emphasizing local self-government in cities, town- 
ships and counties; thirdly, and nothing is more im- 
portant, in the rights of States. 

Not only Republicans but also Democrats now 
seem to be of the opinion that when two or three or 
perhaps four or five States fail in their duty concern- 
ing problems clearly within the jurisdiction of the 
State, then Congress ought in behalf of the Federal 
Government to assert a non-existent Federal 
jurisdiction. 

I recall that once Theodore Roosevelt referred to 
certain things as being in the twilight zone. There is 
no twilight zone between Federal authority and the 
inherent right of a State to legislate. What authority 
the Federal Government has is granted either ex- 
plicitly or by necessary and proper implication from 
an explicit grant. All other authority was expressly 
reserved to the States, although the reservation was 
not necessary. These principles of government, eco- 
nomically and honestly administered, constitute 
Jeffersonian Democracy. Of course, new issues and 
new conditions will arise and must be met, but 
always they can be met without departure from these 
fundamental ideas. 


It might not be amiss to refer briefly to the 
inaugural address made by Mr. Jefferson, whose 
perusal and deep study John Sharp Williams so 
strongly urges upon the members of his party. I 
quote: 


. . . All, too, will bear in mind this sacred prin- 
ciple that though the will of the majority is in all 
cases to prevail, that will, to be rightful, must be rea- 
sonable; that the minority possess their equal rights, 
which equal laws must protect, and to violate which 
would be oppression. (Continued opp. page 608) 
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Guardians of the British 
Seacoast. The Island Reefs 
and Ledges Which Sur- 
round Albion Snarl 
Perpetually at the 
Incautious 
Voyager 


LIZARD HEAD, AND A LIGHTHOUSE WHOSE 
MEDIZVAL FROWN IS FAMOUS AMONG 
MARINERS 


THE SURF AT LAND’S END, WHERE REEFS 
GIVE WAY TO NOTHINGNESS — AND THE 
SEA 


All photographs from Underwood Press Service, London 
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THE MUMBLES HEADLAND AND THE MUMBLES LIGHT, NEAR SWANSEA, SOUTH WALES 
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BEACHY HEAD, AND A SENTINEL POSTED IN THE VOID 
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THE NEW LIGHT ON THE BROUGH OF BIRSAY 
NEAR WHICH LORD KITCHENER WAS LOST AT 
SEA IN JUNE, 1916 


RIDERS TO THE SEA 


A RELIEF CREW APPROACHES BISHOP'S ROCK 
LIGHTHOUSE, ON THE SCILLY ISLES 


FLAMBOROUGH HEAD ON A CALM DAY 
THE LIGHT AND GARGANTUAN HORN SUGGEST ANOTHER KIND OF WEATHER 
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Albania, Figurehead of the Adriatic 


By Victor A. Cazalet 


HERE are many danger spots in Europe 
I about which much is written and not less is 
spoken at the various international con- 
ferences. The Polish Corridor, Silesia, Transylvania, 
Macedonia — any one of these might at any mo- 
ment become the center of an international dispute 
which could easily develop into a first-class crisis. 
During the past few months the small, youthful, 
and obscure republic of Albania has been occupying 
the attention of many European statesmen, and 
has recently become the bone of contention be- 
tween Italy and her powerful neighbor, Jugoslavia. 


cold water. It is perhaps not fair to be too fastidious 
in regard to such mundane considerations. All Bal- 
kan States are notorious for their lack of sanitary 
and material comforts. Few of them have ever had a 
chance of developing the luxuries of modern civiliza- 
tion. For 400 years up to 1912 Albania stagnated 
under Turkish rule. During that period, however, she 
gave many generals and statesmen to the Turkish 
Empire, and the Albanian troops were among the 
best in the Ottoman Army. Throughout these cen- 
turies there were various tribes living in the moun- 
tains whom the Turks never succeeded in bringing 

under their domination, 


The Treaty of Tirano, 
signed between Italy and 
Albania in November, 
1926, gave to Italy a 
predominant position in 
Albanian affairs. As was 
only to be expected, the 
result of this “alliance” 
was constant bickerings 
between the Jugoslavs 
and the Italians. Only a 
few months ago the situa- 
tion took on a new aspect 
when Jugoslavia signed 
a treaty with France 
which perhaps was only 
the natural answer to the 





Since the World War ended, Jugoslavia and 
Italy have been battling each other for the 
preferred position in Albania’s friendship. 
In November, 1926, Italy won and signed the 
Treaty of Tirano which guarantees the present 
Albanian Government. But Jugoslavia is dis- 
satisfied with the arrangement, which vir- 
tually bottles her up in the Adriatic since it 
gives Italy control of both sides of the Strait of 
Otranto — the only outlet. Constant bicker- 
ings over Albania have threatened more than 
once to bring open hostilities between Italy 
and Jugoslavia, upsetting European peace 
at its most touchy point. Mr. Cazalet, Member 
of the British House of Commons, is thor- 
oughly familiar with Albanian affairs and 
paints an interesting picture in the accompany- 
ing article of one of Europe’s newest republics 


They claim to be the 
descendants of the II- 
lyrians, who inhabited the 
Balkan Peninsula before 
ever the Greeks were 


. heard of. 


In 1912, as the result of 
the Balkan Wars, Al- 
bania declared her inde- 
pendence, and for the 
two subsequent years she 
was ruled by a commis- 
sion representing the 
great powers. In April, 
1914, Prince William of 
Wied, that “transient 


Tirano pact. All hopes 





and embarrassed phan- 
tom,” was offered the 








which may have been 
entertained in the past 
that it might be possible to localize any future Bal- 
kan disturbance are now shattered. France, the 
greatest military power in Europe, has taken on her- 
self a definite and binding interest in Balkan affairs. 
As most people are aware, many of the imperialis- 
tic bombasts of Mussolini are solely for the benefit of 
Italian domestic consumption, and the rest of 
Europe has learned by now to value items at their 
proper value. Nevertheless, there is no corner of 
Europe which might more easily be used for creating 
a crisis than this little-known state on the east coast 
of the Adriatic Sea. There is not the slightest doubt 
that if at any time a single Italian soldier landed in 
Albania to intervene in its domestic affairs, the 
Jugoslavs would immediately cross the frontier. 
Although she does not invite tourists to visit her 
by the facilities and comforts she offers them, Al- 
bania itself is not without interest. There is hardly a 
lodging house in the country which deserves the 
name of a hotel, nor, so far as I could discover, was 
there such a thing as a proper bath with hot and 


throne. Six months of 
Albania, however, sufficed this German prince, and 
in September of the same year he fled. During the 
Great War the northern half of Albania was oc- 
cupied by the Austrians, while the Italians held the 
south. These circumstances were not, however, such 
an unmitigated evil to the country as might have 
been expected. Both armies built roads which in all 
probability would never have been built by the 
Albanians themselves and which have done much to 
open up the country since that time. Immediately 
after the Armistice the whole country was occupied 
by the Italians. 


7 1920 internal affairs in Italy, economic and 
social, were passing through a critical period 
which finally led to the triumph of Fascism. The 
Albanians used the opportunity to expel the 
Italians. In this they were eminently successful: not 
an Italian soldier was left in the country, except on 
the island of Sesena, which lies just off the southern 
coast. This island the Italians still retain, and they 
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have made it into a mixture between a fortress and a 
depot for military arms of all kinds. 

An Albanian Government was then set up con- 
sisting of four regents who ran the country until 
1924. In that year a certain gentleman known as Fan 
Noli, bishop of the Greek Church and former Foreign 
Minister, made himself master of the country. His 
success was largely due to the help of the Albanian 
organization in America known as the Vatra. He 
also derived some support from Italy, but his rule 
lasted only a few months and his exit from the coun- 
try was not dignified. He is reported to have stood 
on the shore at Durazzo begging anyone with a boat 
to take him over to Italy. No one could be found to 
take him, until at last he consented to pay £300 for 
the trip. This sum he could well afford, as he had 
brought with him all that remained in the treasury! 
Even at this price, Albania was probably ridding 
herself cheaply of a troublesome influence. 

In 1924 the present President, Ahmed Zogu, re- 
turned to the scene, largely through the influence of 
Jugoslavia. Ever since that date he has constituted 
the only staple and reliable element in the country. 
Every year his prestige and power have steadily 
increased, until lately his position is unchallenged. 
He is, it must be confessed, one of the few honest and 
patriotic politicians in the country. His early life — 
he is now thirty-five — is intimately wrapped up 
with the history of his country. He is the head of the 
Mati tribe. He received his education in Constan- 
tinople, was interned by the Austrians during the 
war in Vienna, and has been associated in one way or 
another with all the various revolutions that have 
marked the early history of Albania. His first need 
in taking over the Government was financial assis- 
tance. No Western power would give it; Jugoslavia 
could not afford it. Therefore, he was compelled to 
turn to Italy, who gave him a loan of £2,000,000 at 
eight per cent. When you consider that the whole 
revenue of the country is only £800,000 per annum, 
it is not difficult to realize that the payment of in- 
terest on this loan is no small tax on the resources of 
the country. So far, most of this money has been 
invested in foreign banks at six per cent, but the 
Italians have already begun comprehensive schemes 
for spending it in the development of the country. 


HE question of Italian influence and interest 

in Albania is one which constitutes the most 
serious menace to the peace of Europe. In 1920, when 
she was offered a mandate over the country, domes- 
tic difficulties made her refuse. Ever since she has 
regretted her decision and has endeavored to obtain 
a similar influence through other means. She has 
sent officers to train the army, and she has supplied 
arms and equipment for the troops. She has also 
sold them two perfectly useless flat-bottomed ships 
which constitute the Albanian navy. As the treasury 
can never afford enough money to buy coal for the 


two ships, they never leave harbor, but there is an 
Italian naval adviser who has presumably to be paid 
by the Albanian Government. 

Ahmed himself would have liked to do away with 
both the army and the navy, which is obviously the 
right policy for Albania. In case of war she cannot 
possibly put up even the semblance of resistance, 
and she must at once appeal to the League of Na- 
tions. The army at full strength will never be more 
than 10,000 to 12,000 men. A strong and efficient 
gendarmery would be of far more use than an army, 
which is not only useless in war but also a source of 
great danger in case of a domestic revolution, as 
there is never any saying which political party it 
may support. 


Bh pene a few months ago a German firm ran an 
airplane service between the various towns. As 
might be expected, it was not a commercial proposi- 
tion; so when the Germans gave it up the Italians 
took it over, and presumably the Albanian Govern- 
ment pays the loss. At the present moment there is 
being constructed a railway line from Durazzo to 
Tirano — twenty-five miles. The cost is tremendous. 
They have no engines, no trucks, no engineers. 
When all these are provided, there will be nothing 
either in the way of passengers or goods for the rail- 
way to carry. It is the most blatant example of 
unnecessary expenditure. The concession for cutting 
down the forests, which had been abandoned as 
unprofitable by a former company, has been taken 
over by the Italians. 

In November, 1926, came the Treaty of Tirano. 
This agreement was offered to the Jugoslavs a few 
months before, but they very wisely refused it. 
What it really means is that Italy can interfere in 
Albanian domestic affairs whenever she chooses. By 
it Italy guarantees the present Government, which 
would give her the right to hurry troops across the 
Adriatic upon the merest pretext of a threat from 
Jugoslavia. 

The Jugoslavs publicly proclaim that they will 
never accept the Treaty of Tirano. What they ex- 
actly mean by that is difficult to say, as they have 
already accepted it for a year. Lying as she does 
parallel to the Italian coast, it is not difficult to 
understand why the Italians have a very vital in- 
terest in the future of Albania. If they are really 
anxious to maintain the independence and promote 
the welfare of the country, no one need complain. It 
must have already cost them a fair sum, and it will 
certainly not add to their budget in the future. Un- 
fortunately, the Jugoslavs have just as deep an in- 
terest in their neighbor, and the last thing that they 
desire to see is Albanian independence threatened 
by Italian domination. So the situation is one of 
counterirritants. The Jugoslavs chafe under signs of 
increasing Italian influnce, and the Italians, just 
now in the ascendancy so far as influence in Albania 
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is concerned, will relinquish none of their dearly 
bought bargains. 

Public opinion in both Italy and Jugoslavia has 
been worked up to a state of extreme jealousy and 
suspicion in regard to every move that is made by 
the other; meanwhile this little republic has to pay 
the price. If her own interests were consulted, she 
would no doubt prefer some outside nation with no 
interest at all in her political independence to 
“chaperone” her during her early efforts to estab- 
lish herself on an economic basis. At the present mo- 
ment, if she is to survive, she cannot afford to waste 
a cent on unnecessary expenditure. The country is 
poor, but with proper organization there is no reason 
why the national budget should not be made to 
meet. She has oil deposits, good climatic conditions 
for growing tobacco, and fair grazing ground for 
cattle and sheep. What she requires at the present 
moment more than anything else is a strong finan- 
cial adviser who would have complete control over 
her finances. Such a man, keeping a disinterested 
hand upon the public purse, could save her from 
falling under the financial domination of Italy, which 
now seems a possibility. 


f pee population is divided between the plains 
and the hills. The latter have very little 
respect for the former. The hill tribes are virile, 
hardy, independent people who cultivate just suffi- 


cient land in summer to last them out through the 
winter when they retire into the mountains; while 
the townsfolk eke out a miserable existence with 
’ trade and barter. 

It is perhaps only natural that some of the hill 
tribes appear at present to be unwilling to pay their 
taxes to the central authority. What has the Govern- 
ment done for them? 


blood feuds between the various tribes and families. 
These are, however, gradually being eliminated; 
but it has happened in the past that strangers 
have unwittingly and unconsciously been mixed up 
with these quarrels and suffered accordingly. 
Gradually a force of gendarmery — commanded 
and trained by ex-British officers—is being 
formed throughout the country. Their chief diffi- 
culty is similar to that of almost every other branch 
of the Albanian administration: they cannot per- 
suade the national treasury to give them any money. 
They are often months in arrears with their pay. 


LBANIA is the only country in the world in 
, which a woman can legally change sex. Having 
done so, she leads the life and wears the clothes of a 
man. However, if she would revert back to her 
former sex in order to marry, her future husband has 
to kill any former gentleman to whom she may have 
been betrothed before she originally changed her sex. 
Terrible and barbaric as this may sound, the prob- 
ability is that any lady who desired to change her 
sex could never have had many admirers! 

Anyone who ventures to make a trip by car 
through Albania will be surprised how frequently he 
is greeted by people speaking a mixture of English 
and American slang. Large numbers of Albanians, 
apparently, have been to America and come home 
again. Everywhere there are demands as to how they 
can get back to America. 

There is no more beautiful motor run in the whole 
of Europe than that which can be taken between 
Durazzo on the Albanian coast, up to Scutari on the 
northern frontier, over into Jugoslavia through the 
former kingdom of Montenegro, and down along 
the coast to Ragusa. It embraces unparalleled moun- 

tain scenery, and also 





they ask; and it is a 
difficult question to 
answer. Slowly and 
surely, however, 
roads are being made, 
bridges built, and 
civilization is pene- 
trating into the re- 
motest parts of the 
country. 

Every species of 
religion is found in 
Albania: the Greek 





That President Ahmed Zogu may indeed alter his 
title to king, as Mr. Cazalet suggests, is rumored in a 
late Associated Press dispatch. According to the As- 
sociated Press correspondent, the Albanian President’s 
action may be expected at an early date. There would 
be little opposition to the move within the country. 
Most of the malcontents who might object are outside 
the country and therefore would have no influence in 
blocking the changed status. But that there is some 
dissatisfaction with Ahmed elsewhere may be inferred 
from the fact that the League Council at its June 
meeting has been presented. with a petition from 

expatriate Albanians protesting against his rule 


includes the amazing 
descent to the Bay of 
Cattaro, which con- 
sists of a road with 
seventeen hairpin 
bends. Ragusa itself, 
both in artistic beauty 
and historical in- 
terest, is second only 
to Venice among the 
coast towns of the 
Adriatic. And for 
sheer beauty of 








Church, the Roman 

Church, the Mohammedan — all have their fol- 
lowers. Owing to one or two unfortunate incidents 
in the past, Albania has not a good name as regards 
law and order. As a matter of fact, strangers are 
invariably treated with the utmost respect and 
courtesy. Their code of honor as regards guests 
is strongly held and rigidly maintained. What 
Causes most of the internal trouble is the local 


scenery it is difficult 
to surpass this particularly lovely bit of coast line. 
There is no reason to be pessimistic about the 
future of this little republic, if only Italy and Jugo- 
slavia can settle their differences; and as long as 
Ahmed Zogu retains his control over the country, 
peace and comparative prosperity are assured. 
Should anything, however, befall him, it would be 
difficult to prophesy what trouble might arise. 
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If You Know What I Mean 


HEN the genuine Satsuma cup-and- 
Wise: set is handed out as a prize at the 

“skill games” of an amusement park, it is 
—as I believe I have already mentioned on this 
page — an item in the assorted rubbish profession- 
ally known as “slum.” The same cup and saucer, 
however, when bestowed upon the conscientious 
housewife who has saved the requisite number of 
bread wrappers or breakfast-food certificates, be- 
come a “premium.” A premium, be advised, is 
something which you receive absolutely free of 
charge; costing nothing to anybody, it is given you 
by a grateful manufacturer as a token of his friend- 
ship for mankind in general. And, so successful 
among the hard-headed citizens of this country has 
the something-for-nothing theory become, we now 
find a prosperous magazine, the Novelty News, 
devoted entirely to the premium industry. 

In its pages appear such premiums as cast-iron, 
polychrome ship models with a clock neatly set in 
the hull, hand-painted sofa pillows, the “Inter- 
national Bathrobe,” and dozens of patent ash trays, 
bill folds, cigar lighters, bread knives, and similar 
devices. But, passing over the premiums themselves, 
it is, perhaps, more interesting to notice something 
of the technique by which these goods are distrib- 
uted. Most of the foodstuff premiums, for instance, 
are toys such as would appeal to children; the theory 
being explained that a child running errands to the 
grocery store will inevitably select the bread which 
carries with it the “Kazoo” horn or the “Swing- 
Eze” jumping rope. The adult, on the other hand, is 
wooed somewhat more magnificently: a vivid ac- 
count is given of the merchant who, finding himself 
unable to sell a batch of rugs at $150 each, gave 
away a vacuum cleaner free with every rug, “thus 
turning a doubtful stock into a profit-making sales 
event.” When a clothing store offered an automobile 
tire free with each suit, the Novelty News report 
tells us: ““When the store announced its offer it 
devoted the major part of its advertising copy to a 
showing of one of the tires and the statement that it 
was the store’s free gift to its patrons. . . . The only 
mention of the clothing was the fact that the suits on 
sale ranged in price from $17.50 to $34.95.” Other 
clothiers found that free airplane rides had a close 
relationship to the demand for suits, while a used-car 
dealer was reported to have been serving humanity 
by donating a free set of dishes with each car. The 
vendors of an electric range discovered that by 
setting up a loud ballyhoo over the two premium 
roasting pans (absolutely free) they could drown 
out the customer’s queries as to increased operating 
costs of the stove — “‘soft-pedaling” it, the article 


said. A New York real-estate promoter included a 
new Ford — FREE! — with his singularly humane 
offer of a suburban home for $500 down and $70 a 
month (references required). 


* * * 


The premium idea, incidentally, is today earnestly 
denounced by advertising men as being a thoroughly 
immoral means of inducing sales. In certain States, 
indeed, they have even jammed through the Legis- 
latures various forms of antipremium measures, but 
less through a merely social urge, one suspects, than 
on account of the fact that premium appropriations 
by a manufacturer are rarely grist to the advertising 
man’s mill. But whether the money goes for “free” 
Ford cars or for pages in the Saturday Evening Post, 
in both cases it is obviously the consumer who pays 
the bill: full-page advertisements cost good hard 
cash, as do Ford automobiles; and in spite of all the 
arguments about volume, I refuse to believe that 
either is to be found in the cabbage patch or brought 
by the doctor in his little black bag. And if the 
premium continues to flourish as it now appears to 
be doing, I see no reason why sooner or later an 
announcement like this will not be broadcast: 


PLAYER PIANO FREE WITH EVERY ONE 
OF OUR $397 STRAW HATS!! 


* *k * 


Customer: I want something in a blue cheviot. 

Cierk: This certificate is good for a fifteen- 
minute ride in a genuine rebuilt Curtis JN—4, former- 
ly used for training pilots in the Great War. 

Customer: I’d thought of a double-breasted 
coat, but my wife seems to think — 

Cierk: Take the trolley to the end of the line 
and the field is three miles straight ahead. It’s the 
chance of a lifetime. 

Customer: The last suit I had from you wasn’t 
exactly satisfac— 

CLERK: Boy, oh, boy! Wait until you get up 
there! Why, you can see all the way to Oskaloosa! 

Customer: It seemed as if the seams weren’t 
very strong. One time I got caught in a light shower 
and — 

Cierk: They’ll furnish you the goggles and 
helmet. All you do is climb in. 

Customer: How much did you say? $34.95? 
Cierk: That’s right; and believe me, you’ 
have something to tell your friends about when you 

come down! 

Customer: The material didn’t feel just — 

CLERK (takes the money): By the way —if 
you happen to need any cream pitchers, we’re giving 
one away with every dozen shirts. 

C. W. M. 
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The Stage in Celluloid 


By Perceval Reniers 


HE noisiest preliminary ballyhoo of 
the year was carried on in behalf of 
“Dawn,” the English picture re- 
lating the war activities and death of 
nurse Edith Cavell. Now that the film is 
running without having provoked a move- 
ment to exterminate all the dachshunds in 
the country, the excitement has somewhat 
abated. The pother about arousing old 
hatreds against Germany may now dawn 
upon even Mr. James W. Gerard as ex- 
cellent publicity and little else. The 
shrewd theatrical manager who bought 
the film for this country in the hope that a 
great many people would denounce it and 
a great many other people proclaim it has 
had no end of free advertising. And 
“Dawn,” seeming a little stale even at the 
premiere, turns out to be a sincere but 
dragging narrative, well acted, poorly 
photographed, considerably mutilated, 
and of no ultimate importance. 

When and if the story of nurse Cavell is 
told in terms of character, it may reveal 
the elements and glow with the peculiar 
exaltation of true tragedy. Related as a 
series of incidents in what is properly a 
melodrama, the utmost in significance 
that can be distilled from the proceedings 
is that, in war time, women convicted of 
espionage are shot. To the patrons of the 
movie, this is neither fresh nor inflamma- 
tory information. The film has trained us 
so thoroughly in the fate of women spies 
and in the more objectionable traits of the 
Prussian officer that it would be highly 
remarkable if, at this late date, even the 
most mercurial of us, after viewing a 
picture like “Dawn,” should start out 
smashing delicatessen windows. While in 
all likelihood it will do no harm here, it 
would be difficult to think of anything 
furthered or bettered by its production. 

It does bring up, merely as a by-prod- 
uct, the subject of villains. And a very 
sore subject it is getting to be, what with 
one country after the other registering 
heated protests with the obliging Mr. 
Hays. about the unguarded use of their 
subjects in the less popular réles. There 
was this matter of the exhibition of 
“Dawn,” for instance. The picture was 
supposed to show the German military 
court in the réle of villain, ergo it might 
bestir bad feeling, ergo the big companies 
with theatre chains and a trade mark 
repudiated it that the general peace, at 
home and abroad, might be maintained. 
It would be shown in no theatre of theirs, 
they cried in chorus, nobly refusing to 
profit from the affair— most of them 
before they had been asked. 

Behind that gesture of refusal there is 
malady. Villain phobia has its fearful grip 


on the whole industry. The business is rid- 
dled with “don’ts,” but the villain buga- 
boo threatens to outbogy them all. There 
was a time when nobody gave it much 
thought. If you wanted a character to do 
some dirty work you called for a Mexican. 
Eventually this irritant brought protests 
from the Mexican people, and very prop- 
erly. As they were buying our films in 
increasing quantity below the Rio Grande 
the protests had more weight than they 
otherwise might and it behooved Holly- 
wood to look elsewhere for its villains. 
You may remember that for a time the 
Austrian villain was in great vogue. That 
was made possible by the circumstance 
that impoverished Austria wasn’t ab- 
sorbing much more of our films than 
Mozambique and if she wanted to com- 
plain she might do so and welcome. 

After a time any such discrimination 
was made dangerous by the fact that the 
world was becoming necessary as a market 
and, under the Haysian diplomacy, it was 
a mistake to rile even the smallest cus- 
tomers by putting them into the disagree- 
able parts. This lesson was driven home 
when French indignation burst its ordi- 
narily polite bounds and called a halt on 
our tendency to make nasty brutes of 
French sergeants and captains— the period 
of “Beau Geste” — and nothing so very 
virile out of the French citizen. So the 
French are added to the taboos which by 
now must include every nation except our 
own. Naturally there is only one course 
that will meet with the approval of every- 
one, and that is to establish an American 
monopoly in villainy. 


ITH every extension of the trade 
route, a “thou shalt not” is added 

to the list on the studio wall. The picture 
that pleases our little Oriental brother in 
Shantung should not displease our other 
little Oriental brother in Tokyo. There are 
more sacred cows in the motion-picture 
business than were ever dreamed of in 
Fleet Street and Park Row. Nor is it 
merely that alien toes, including the 
South American, must not be stepped on. 
There are our own societies of snooping 
habits and tender feelings to conciliate 
and dodge: the Purity Leagues, Mothers’ 
Committees, the Anti-Tobacco, the Tem- 
perance and the Prohibition Leagues, the 
D. A. R., A. F. L., S. P. C. A., and the 
professional Irish. The clergy has its sore 
spots and so have the innumerable censor- 
ship boards in every neck of the woods. 
This taboo bible waxes longer and more 
theocratic each. day for the plain reason 
that Distribution is the tyrant that wields 
the whip over moviedom. Markets must 


be wooed, won and kept. In the picture of 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” lest it offend the 
sensibilities of the South to call Simon 
Legree a Southerner, he becomes “a 
Northerner who moved South.” Thus 
at one masterful stroke both sections 
are complimented. The watchword is, 
“Please everybody.” The legend on the 
crest is, “ Distribution or Death.” 


T becomes obvious that our films are 
what they are for other reasons than 
that their makers don’t know any better. 
There are things outside the taste and 
standards of ex-prize-fight promoters and 
vaudeville agents to qualify the art of the 
screen. The villain problem here spread 
over the record is not just matter for 
critical holiday. Its bearing upon the 
mainspring of film production is so direct 
that no student of the mob’s first muse 
can fail to consider it. 

Look for the state of affairs responsible 
for the utter dullness of four out of five 
pictures and you will come across a nest 
of taboos which, whether they concern 
villains or clericals, all contribute to the 
patchwork of verbotens that make up the 
philosophy of the film. The psyche, if any, 
of the motion picture is one of negation. 
The problem of the producer seems now- 
adays to be not so much to give the pub- 
lic what it wants as to discover what the 
public definitely does mot want, and then 
to serve up in large doses anything and 
everything else which happens to be in 
the cupboard. The wonder is not that 
these entertainments are so bad but that 
they are so good. 

The most recent move of the larger 
companies to overcome the feeling that all 
is not well with them has been to sub- 
scribe, one and all, to the movietone. 
This is the nearest available novelty that 
may possibly increase the screen audience, 
an element that has come dangerously 
near to standing still. So now not only 
Fox and Warner, but all the leading 
studios in Hollywood are scratching busily 
to find actors with voices as well as mus- 
taches and unbroken noses. And we shall 
be assailed by a solid phalanx of talking, 
whistling, singing films. They will ride the 
screen to death with their mechanical 
gadgets. Let us hope they will pile them 
on quickly, color and sound and heaven 
knows what else, and get it over. It seems 
to be the only way of working around 
again to simple visual art, unencumbered. 
One photoplay like Raquel Meller’s 
“Carmen,” quite atrocious mechanically 
but spiritually almost perfect, is prefer- 
able to all the doo-dads that the Western 
Electric Company can contrive. 
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Readers and Writers 


" HE Intelligent Woman’s Guide to 
Socialism and Capitalism” (Bren- 
tano’s) is Bernard Shaw’s “last 

will and testament to humanity.” One 
does not, I suppose, make of such an oc- 
casion an opportunity for the promulga- 
tion of new theories, but rather for the 
reiteration and revision of ideas and prin- 
ciples already held. That, at all events, is 
what Mr. Shaw has done in this lengthy 
work, which he found more difficult to 
write than all his plays. He is still the state 
Socialist of Fabian memory, and his 
remedy for social evils is equality of in- 
come: “The only satisfactory plan is to 
give everybody an equal share no matter 
what sort of person she is, or how old she 
is, or what sort of work she does, or who 
or what her father was.” 

Save for the perhaps confusing use of 
the feminine gender — made necessary by 
the author’s fiction that he is addressing 
women only — that sentence is specific 
and states exactly what Mr. Shaw means. 
It looks like a statement either so startling 
or so foolish that I must at once quote his 
answer in anticipation of the objection 
which will at once be raised against the 
proposal. “When some inconsiderate per- 
son repeats like a parrot that if you gave 
everybody the same money, before a year 
was out you would have rich and poor 
again just as before, all you have to do is 
to tell him to look round him and see mil- 
lions of people who get the same money 
and remain in the same position all their 
lives without any such change taking 
place. The cases in which poor men be- 
come rich are most exceptional; and 
though the cases in which rich men be- 
come poor are commoner, they also are 
accidents and not ordinary everyday cir- 
cumstances. The rule is that workers of the 
same rank and calling are paid alike, and 
that they neither sink below their condi- 
tion nor rise above it.” 

It has always been my contention that 
Mr. Shaw’s refusal to come to America is a 
form of defense mechanism. The passage 
I have just quoted is alone sufficient to 
prove it, for it simply denies the existence 
of the United States! It is based on the 
assumption that the social and economic 
hierarchies which have come into exist- 
ence in Europe under the relatively static 
conditions prevalent in old countries are 
universal human facts. Obviously, if Mr. 
Shaw is right, if the same “rank and call- 
ing” involve the same income, then there 
are no millionaires in America, and every 
family which went West in a covered 
wagon must today have the same amount 
of money, since the “rank and calling” 
of those who went was that of pioneers. 


By Ernest Boyd 


In his preface to the American edition 
Mr. Shaw pretends to face this question of 
his unfamiliarity with this country, and he 
does it in characteristic fashion. “I have 
never been in America; therefore I am free 
from the delusion, commonly entertained 
by the people who happen to have been 
born there, that they know all about it, 
and that America is their country in the 
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Norway’s Best Stories. Edited by 
Hanna Astrup Larsen (Norton). 

In the Wood. By Naomi Royde- 
Smith (Harper). 

The Torches Flare. By Stark Young 
(Scribner). 

But Gentlemen Marry Brunettes. By 
Anita Loos (Boni & Liveright). 
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The Intelligent Woman’s Guide to 
Socialism and Capitalism. By 
George Bernard Shaw (Brentano’s). 

Lady Hester Stanbope. By Martin 
Armstrong (Viking Press). 

Havelock Ellis. By Houston Peterson 
(Houghton Mifflin). 

The Misbebaviorists. By Harvey 
Wickham (Dial Press). 











same sense that Ireland is my country by 
birth, and England my country by adop- 
tion and conquest.” America is so large 
that “by comparison I may be said to 
know almost all about America. I am far 
enough off to get a good general view.” 
Therefore, it appears, what is true of Eu- 
ropean capitalism is true of American 
capitalism. “If you look for its evils at 
home you will miss nothing of them except 
perhaps some of the socialistic defences 
which European States have been forced 
to set up against their worst extremities.” 


LL that Mr. Shaw omits to consider 

is the trifling fact that capitalism, like 
everything else, is subject to the laws of 
environment and evolution, and that it is 
not altogether unreasonable to suggest 
that it may not be exactly the same in a 
country that occupies nearly half a hemi- 
sphere and in one with two million in- 
habitants; in a country which has grown 
up, within the memory of living men, into 
the wealthiest and most powerful nation 
today and in one which, within the same 
period, was living under almost feudal 
conditions. In other words, capitalism is 


capitalism, but it is not the same thing 
in Belgium, England, Russia, and the 
United States, any more than Belgians are 
Irish, or Russians Americans, although 
clearly all are human beings. 

As a matter of fact, in his own foreword 
to his American readers Mr. Shaw insists 
upon something which materially modifies 
his whole argument. He declares that 
America is not a country, in the European 
sense, but a League of Nations, and that 
a citizen of this country is an American 
only in the same degree as Mr. Shaw is a 
European. That being so, why assume 
that changes which depend, on his own 
showing, upon a deep sense of identity 
between the community as a whole and 
the Central Government can come about 
in a country where the Federal authorities 
are remote and do not inspire anything 
akin to the feeling which a European has 
for his Government and its service? Most 
Americans, I should say, are reminded of 
the Washington Government only in its 
capacity as a tax collector and an ally of 
the bootleggers. It is a commonplace that 
the Federal service does not attract first- 
rate American ability. The reason quite 
simply is that the state, as understood in 
Europe, has little or no place in the 
American consciousness. 


HIS is not the place in which 
to attempt to summarize the many 
and often brilliant pages in which Shaw ap- 
plies the test of Fabian Socialism to exist- 
ing conditions and problems. His logic is 
perfect and his industry excessive, for his 
intelligent woman will not be able to see 
the Socialist wood for the Shavian trees. 
Those who have read Mr. Shaw’s “ Fabian 
Essays” will find nothing new here except 
the magnitude of the scale on which the 
principle of nationalization is applied. He 
tries to answer every possible objection, 
and to guard carefully against any possi- 
bility of confusing state Socialism and 
Communism, or of accepting state capi- 
talism as a substitute for the former. The 
essence of the matter is: equality of in- 
come. Without that there is no Socialist 
salvation. 
Thus George Bernard Shaw, in his 
seventy-second year, announces as his 
message to the world what used to be 
regarded, especially by Fabians, as the stu- 
pidest 4ourgeois misconception of Social- 
ism: that wealth should be divided equally 
among everybody. How frightened To- 
ries were laughed at when they indignantly 
told their constituents that such was the 
aim of the wicked Socialists! Apparently 
they were not so naive, after all. The 
naiveté is, so to speak, on the other foot. 
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The Royal Family of Finance 
A Review by Van Wyck Brooks 


THE RISE OF THE HOUSE OF 
ROTHSCHILD. By Count Egon 
Caesar Corti. Translated from the 
German by Brian and Beatrix Lunn. 
New York: Cosmopolitan Book 
Corporation. $5.00. 


Charlotte in Mexico” has turned his 

hand to another subject of remark- 
able, if not of equally human, interest 
and one that has been strangely neglected 
for a subject of such importance. “An 
example of neglect,” he says in his preface, 
“is the ignoring by historians of the réle 
played by the Rothschild family in the his- 
tory of the nineteenth century, and the ob- 
ject of this work [“The Rise of the House 
of Rothschild”] is to appraise the im- 
portant influence of this family on the 
politics of the period, not only in Europe 
but throughout the world. For, strangely 
enough, the influence of the Rothschilds 
is barely mentioned, or at most casually 
referred to, in otherwise comprehensive 
and painstaking historical treatises.” 
His object is to trace the growth of the 
family and its power from its small be- 
ginnings to the great position it attained 
during the years 1770-1830 — the years, 
roughly speaking, of the Napoleonic era. 
While his work lacks the rich human 
quality of his study of the Mexican sov- 
ereigns and deals, necessarily perhaps, 
more with figures and statistics than with 
living people, it is an altogether adequate 
account of one of the most extraordinary 
families of modern times. 

The founder of the family, Meyer 
Amschel Rothschild, became fascinated 
as a boy with coin collecting and the study 
of numismatics — the first sign of that 
overmastering interest in money which, a 
natural inheritance perhaps, developed 
into the genius for finance that was to 
make him presently one of the most 
powerful men in Europe. Growing up in 
the narrow surroundings of the Frankfort 
ghetto, he early formed broad views upon 
political and religious matters, and with 
his natural flair for psychology endeavored 
to create personal links wherever he 
possibly could. He made a point of being 
on good terms with the Hanau treasury 
officials, and deliberately made a loss on 
his first small deals (in coins) in order to 
secure the chance of more profitable busi- 
hess in the future. The annual income of 
the family before the war périod of the 
1790’s was only between 2,000 and 3,000 
gulden, which was about that of the 
Goethe family, but this was enormously 
increased through their undertaking to 
finance the court of Cassel in its war 


To author of “Maximilian and 


operations in 1795. At this period Meyer 
Amschel entered into partnership with his 
two eldest sons, providing that profits and 
losses should be divided between the three 
of them according to a definite scheme. 

One of the sons, Nathan, decided to go 
to England to become a merchant on his 
own account and represent the firm of 
Rothschild generally. He was thus ready 
to turn the family genius to account in the 
Napoleonic crisis that was about to arise. 
In Germany the chancellor of the Elector 
of Hesse-Cassel was more and more in- 
trusting the Elector’s business to the 
Rothschild family, so that on both sides 
the Rothschild genius and the Rothschild 
money were directed against Napoleon; 
the family was also gaining power in 
Austria. There they soon became sole 
financial agents of the crown. In all this 
they had been favored by the fact that 
Frankfort was a focus of trade between 
northern and southern Germany and the 
gateway to France and Austria. The in- 
ternational firm of “Meyer Amschel 
Rothschild and Sons” was established 
throughout Europe. The head of the 
house carefully watched the political 
situation. “Though by reason of his 
personality and origin and his ignorance 
of language,” says Count Corti, “he 
could not possess those qualities which 
are normally required in a diplomat, he 
had a sagacious understanding of human 
nature, entirely free of any preconceived 
ideas or prejudices.” It was the highest 
stroke of good fortune that the most 
talented of the sons had taken up his 
residence in England, the most important 
commercial power in Europe. 


ATHAN, naturalized as a British 
subject, had carried on his business 

with great success; so much so that it was 
soon running into millions, and he was 
presently called upon for assistance by the 
Foreign Office. The house established a 
virtual monopoly in carrying out the 
subsidy arrangements of the island king- 
dom. Nathan had obtained advance news 
of the Battle of Waterloo and showed an 
uncanny prescience in regard to all the 
events of the campaign. “The public,” 
says Count Corti, “began to invent all 
manner of legends regarding the method 
by which Nathan had acquired this 
knowledge and the manner in which he 
had exploited it. Some said that he had a 
private service of carrier-pigeons; others 
that he had been personally present at the 
Battle of Waterloo and had ridden to the 
coast at top speed. ... Nathan nat- 
urally applied the early information that 
he had obtained to his own profit in his 


business dealings, but the substantial part 
of the fortune of the Rothschilds had been 
amassed previously; the successful issue of 
the Battle of Waterloo merely served to 
increase it, and to open up wider fields for 
profitable business in the future.” 

It was at this time that in spite of the 
prejudice against their race they received 
from the Austrian court their title of 
nobility. This was recommended by 
Metternich and agreed to by the emperor, 
and was naturally an immense advantage 
to them socially. At the same time their 
power continued to advance during the 
period of the congresses, — 1818-1822, — 
for they loaned money right and left to 
princes and states and formed a network 
of connections that extended over all 
Europe. Having by now won financial 
control in England, France, Germany, 
and Austria, the Rothschilds struck root 
in Italy as financiers of the Kingdom of 
Naples, and also in Russia, where, in 1822, 
the Order of Vladimir was conferred by 
the Czar upon Solomon and James. The 
firm had attained world-wide dimen- 
sions and its name was on every tongue. 
Nathan, meanwhile, the head of the firm 
after the death of Meyer Amschel, exerted 
an influence that tended to harmonize the 
often conflicting aims of the various 
branches, and it is he who stands out as 
the most striking figure in the family. 


NE of the most picturesque episodes 
of the book, however brief, is that 
tracing the relations between Goethe and 
his famous fellow Frankforters. Count 
Corti says that they scarcely came into 
touch at all, since Goethe did not stay at 
Frankfort during the period between 1796 
and 1814, when the House of Rothschild 
was coming to the front. But from one of 
his remarks to Eckermann it is evident 
that he found food for thought in their 
rise to power. It was only toward the end 
of his life that he actually met any mem- 
bers of the family. In his diary he states 
that in May, 1827, two sons of Nathan 
called upon him, and in August came the 
young wife of James Rothschild of Paris. 
The only other reference is to the effect 
that a few days before his death Goethe 
was contemplating an oil painting, 
propped up on his easel, of the old bridge 
at Prague which was to go to “Baron 
Rothschild at Vienna.” It is a curious 
fact that the two greatest powers in 
Europe in their own kinds, the colossus of 
intellect and the colossus of money, both 
originating from the same native city, 
had only the most casual intercourse, 
their knowledge of one another being 
derived practically from hearsay. 
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New Books in Brief Review 


The Fall of the Russian Empire. By Ed- 
mund A. Walsh. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. (An Atlantic Monthly 
Press Publication.) $3.50. 


MONG the many books about the 
Russian tragedy published in the 
last year, that of Father Walsh is most 
remarkable. Manifold knowledge of the 
history of the country and of its popula- 
tion, deep understanding of the causes and 
the facts of the revolution, impartial eval- 
uation of events and the actors therein — 
these are the qualities which impress the 
reader of this book, from its first chapters. 
Never before has the story of the Russian 
drama been told with such deep insight 
into its complexity, and for this task 
Father Walsh is peculiarly fitted. 

From 1922 to 1924 he administered the 
Catholic relief in Russia, codperating with 
Herbert Hoover. After Hoover left Rus- 
sia, Father Walsh was left in charge of the 
distribution of funds raised by American 
Catholics. For seven years he has been 
gathering material for this story of the 
triumph of Bolshevism in Russia. He has 
talked with many of the actors in these 
scenes, has secured documents from every 
possible quarter, and has systematically 
followed the newspapers. Wherever possi- 
ble in this account he allows the leading 
characters to tell their own stories in their 
own words, so that in reading one comes to 
a clearer understanding of the secret 
prejudices, governing emotions, and domi- 
nant passions that so often replace pure 
reason as mainsprings of action. He has 
clothed his great theme in appropriately 
dramatic form, and has told the story of 
Russia’s revolution in a narrative as ab- 
sorbing as it is important. 
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Record Flights. By Clarence D. Chamber- 
lin. Philadelphia: Dorrance & Co. 


$2.50. 


S runner-up to Lindbergh, Colonel 
Chamberlin has held a somewhat 
trying position, we should imagine, in the 
realm of heroes, and with this book on his 
record-making flight to Germany he as- 
sumes even more the réle of an adven- 
turous Boswell. Fortunately, he has a very 
becoming sense of modesty and rather 
feels the implied criticism of what might 
have appeared to be an attempt to steal 
Lindbergh’s glory. He is undoubtedly a 
great and skilled aviator, and deserves 
high credit for his accomplishments. This 
book takes up the preparations for the 
Bellanca’s flight as well as the actual trip 
across the Atlantic and the visits to vari- 
ous European countries. It ends with an 
account of the author’s life and flying 
experiences. “Record Flights” will ‘be 


very interesting to those who have an 
appreciation of flying as less a hazardous 
pastime and more a field for great accom- 
plishment in the commerce and travel of 
the future. 
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Quiet Cities. By Joseph Hergesheimer. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 


¥: UIET CITIES” is the reflection of 

Mr. Hergesheimer’s preoccupation 

with the past, with the America 
that is no more. In the “Quiet Cities” 
move the appropriate figures of the 
imaginary dead, surrounded by the glam- 
our of the past, moving through signif- 
icant adventures in Natchez, New Orleans, 
Charleston, Pittsburg, Washington, Phila- 
delphia, Albany, and Boston with roman- 
tic ardor. Hergesheimer writes with 
undeniable grace, looking back through 
sentimental eyes at the characters he has 
created from the fruits of his exploration, 
weaving beautiful and idyllic stories to 
interpret conditions now visualized in the 
hazy sunset of romantic reflection. Herge- 
sheimer is tired of the hard, febrile present 
and its promise of degenerate ease, and he 
longs to return to the passionate high 
living which he fancies our forefathers 
enjoyed. “Quiet Cities” is a charming 
crinoline creation, well suited for enter- 
tainment, full of artificial animation, but 
devoid of the power to stir us to a quick, 
profound sense of life. 
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4 New God for America. By Herbert Par- 
rish. New York: The Century Co. 
$2.00. 


HE cause of religion in America, 

according to Dr. Parrish, is in a bad 
way. Very bad, indeed. The Catholics are 
efficient in some ways, — they put on a 
good esthetic show, — but a man of mod- 
ern education — unless he keep his re- 
ligion and science in water-tight compart- 
ments — can hardly accept Catholicism. 
Protestantism “is moribund and shows 
signs of rapid disintegration.” It is full of 
“superstitions,” “hypocrisies,” “petty 
partisanships,” “‘smug self-satisfactions,” 
“sentimental cant,” “bigotry,” “intoler- 
ance,” “fanatical trust in secular legisla- 
tion,” and a “thousand and one other 
Pecksniffian attributes that in its name 
have so often brought all religion into 
contempt.” Yet more: Protestant minis- 
ters are underpaid, they are hamstrung by 
ignorant and indifferent laymen, they are 
losing the respect of the people, the semi- 
naries tend more and more to be filled with 
“men with bad breaths and no chins.” As 
for the character of church members in 
general, Dr. Parrish is equally emphatic. 


“In my thirty years experience,” says he, 
“TI have found just as many good and 
honest people outside the churches, 
atheists and agnostics, as I have found 
inside.” 

The state of religion in America, then, 
leaves much to be desired. The greatest 
need, however, is for a new God. 

“There are,” says Dr. Parrish, “a great 
many Gods in America. In fact, an actual 
count shows over two hundred... . 
That is exactly our trouble. Here is a great 
nation ... which has no outstanding 
God . . . but only a surplus of mediocre, 
middle class divinities, many of them as 
absurd as the idols in a Chinese pagoda. 

“We have, for instance, the Billy Sun- 
day-William Jennings Bryan God. This 
God, modeled upon the most ancient and 
worst aspect of the Jewish Yahveh, is the 
God of Prohibition. His main characteris- 
tic is apparently to make people un- 
comfortable. 

“We have also certain medieval Gods, 
Gods Who inhabit great churches where 
they are approached through elaborate 
and spectacular forms . . .” ; 

What is needed is a grand new national 
conception of God — a God who can ap- 

eal to the imagination, a God not merely 
of a book but of nature and nature’s laws; 
a God of unity, justice, truth, and beauty. 

Dr. Parrish, eloquent rector of Christ 
Church, New Brunswick, has had a thor- 
ough training in comparative religion. He 
knows that the Bible was not let down out 
of Heaven with a string and that present- 
day Christianity contains a high per- 
centage of superstition and bunk. He 
would therefore debunk American religion 
and give us a God worthy of the worship 
of intelligent men. Skip your contribution 
to foreign missions next Sunday, buy a 
copy of this book, read it, and pass it on to 
your pastor. 

** * * * 


Folklore of the Teeth. By Leo Kanner, 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $4.00, 


HE superstitions, traditions, prov- 

erbs, legends, folk songs, and invoca- 
tions which have to do with the teeth are 
the subject of Dr. Leo Kanner’s interest- 
ing contribution to folklore. This impres- 
sive volume on so sore a subject should be 
in every dentist’s anteroom, if only to 
impress on the faint and frail the horrors 
of what might have been. “Folklore of the 
Teeth” provides a splendid structure for a 
monument to man’s monstrous and primi- 
tive imaginings concerning human ail- 
ments. In the future when held within the 
iron ribs of the dental chair, we shall pray 
to beneficent Apollonia, patron saint 0 
the toothache. 
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The Story of the Week 
The Great Republican Bandwagon 


N“ that the shouting and the 


tumult of Kansas City have been 
lulled under the placid rumblings 
of the great Republican bandwagon, 
perspective grants a somewhat more 
revealing picture of the events in Conven- 
tion Hall. Under the spotlight the much 
press-agented farm revolt loses much of 
its significance as a serious evidence of 
party schism. When the opposition to 
HERBERT Hoover melted away under 
the hot sun of the convention city, it 
carried with it the superfluous padding of 
politicians who had attached themselves 
to the farm bloc as the only nucleus strong 
enough around which to build a defeat for 
the Secretary of Commerce. 
Farm sentiment rode into Kansas City 
upon the shoulders of two candidates, 


Senator Cuartes Curtis of Kansas, and - 


ex-Governor Frank Orren LowpeEn of 
Illinois. Vice President Cuartes G. 
Dawes was in the background as heir ap- 
parent of the Lowpen support should it 
appear strong enough to hold Hoover in 
check and yet too weak to forge ahead. 
But Dawes had no opportunity to show 
his real strength in the Presidential race, 
because the LowpeEn cause was hopeless 
from the start. It was obvious before the 
battle began that the farm issue was the 
only one controversial enough to cut any 
real division in the party ranks. With it, as 
a forlorn hope, the “draft Cootipce”’ die- 
hards cast their strength. Upon the eve of 
the convention the Hoover opposition 
presented the rather curious spectacle of 
aa alliance between the agriculturalists 
and their sworn enemies, delegates from 
the big industrial States of the East. The 
arrangement was too obviously absurd to 
stand, its political opportunism too ap- 
parent for the sincere members of the 
groups to swallow. Before the battle had 
even begun, it broke apart of its own 
clumsiness. 
Political fortunes at a convention are 
not unlike nervous stocks — the slightest 
straws may cause them to skyrocket 
upward or to flatten out and be forgot- 
ten. Secretary Hoover’s success in the 
preconvention contests over delegates 
opened a decided bull market in his stock. 
Uncertain delegates looked longingly at 
the remaining places on the bandwagon 
and shook their heads. “‘ Draft CootipcEe” 
hopefuls still waited for some sign from 
the President that he would allow his 
name to be placed in nomination, but as 
party chief after party chief drifted into 
town bearing no encouraging White House 
letter in his pocket, the uneasiness 


By Stewart Beach 


increased. Finally the President’s home 
State, Vermont, broke the spell. Vermont 
had been for Cooxipce and, according to 
the story, had three times attempted to 
gain an expression from him as to whether 
his name might be used in the convention. 
But each time it failed, and when the 
Green Mountain delegates met in caucus 








With Hoover and Curtis as the 
party nominees and rural discontent 
drowned out by the enthusiasm of a 
campaign’s beginnings, Republican- 
ism noisily troops out of Kansas 
City. Another week and the hosts of 
Democracy will march on Hous- 
ton. Then the battle will be on. The 
most surprising aspect of Kansas 
City was the collapse of the Hoover 
opposition, which dwindled off be- 
fore the convention was even under 
way into the more radical element 
among the farm group. Chiefs of the 
Old Guard were disappointed, but 
they had no choice. For there was a 
bandwagon in Convention Hall and 
on its side was a single word — 

‘* Hoover”? 








to poll their sentiment, the shift to 
Hoover was decided upon. Idaho fol- 
lowed, deserting Senator Boran, her fa- 
vorite son. Then the stampede began. 
Wir S. Vare, still Senator elect from 
Pennsylvania and Philadelphia’s super- 
boss, announced that the votes he con- 
trolled would be cast for Mr. Hoover. 
His action forced the hand of Secretary 
MEL Lon, who hastily urged upon his own 
block of delegates the advisability of de- 
claring for Hoover. It was all over then 
but the voting. 


T was a rather pathetic picture which 
Mr. MELton cut at Kansas City, 
shorn of the dramatic effect of fathering 
the Hoover success single-handed. Back 
in Pennsylvania, Mr. MEtton had held 
out for an uninstructed delegation and had 
expressed the hope that Mr. Coo.ipce 
might still be induced to run. Should the 
President continue to affirm his with- 
drawal from the race, he told a meeting of 
the State committee on May 12, then Mr. 
Hoover ought to be the choice of the 
delegation as the man most fitted to carry 
on the policies of the Cootipce Adminis- 
tration. But an uninstructed delegation, 
under the circumstances, would be advisa- 
ble, he felt. The Hoover managers were 


claiming at this time 51734 delegates. 
Pennsylvania boasted seventy-nine, and it 
was more than apparent that should the 
Secretary of the Treasury swing these 
votes to Mr. Hoover victory would be 
assured. Mr. MeEtion advanced upon 
Kansas City with this situation in mind. 

But apparently Mr. ME tow failed to 
reckon upon the strength of Boss VaRE 
whose excessive expenditures in the pri- 
mary of 1926 caused the Senate to refuse 
him his seat. Mr. MELton and Mr. Var, 
were not allies in the 1926 primary. Mr. 
MELLon was supporting GeorcE WHaR- 
TON Pepper for renomination, and it was 
the tremendous expenditures for the 
PepPER candidacy, quite as much as those 
made in behalf of Vare, which called 
attention to the Pennsylvania situation. 
Probably had Pepper beaten Vare, his 
own right to succeed himself after such a 
tremendous outlay of money would have 
been questioned by the Senate. As it 
turned out, however, the onus fell upon 
VareE, and Mr. Vare, it appears, holds 
some resentment against Mr. MELLon as 
having been indirectly responsible for 
losing him a Senate seat. Hence, there 
may have been more than a little personal 
satisfaction in Vare’s “beating the gun” 
on Mr. ME tton and releasing his own 
delegates for Hoover. 


ITH the die-hards of the “draft 

Coo.ipce” pack separated from 
their allies, the strength of the farm revolt, 
shorn of its anti-Hoover hangers-on, had a 
chance to demonstrate itself. Much of the 
fight was carried on behind closed doors in 
sessions of the Committee on Resolutions, 
which fought most of Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday nights to draft an agricultural 
plank satisfactory to both the farmers and 
the conservative elements of the party. 
But no compromise could be reached, for 
the farmers insisted upon all or nothing — 
“all” being represented by the McNary- 
Haugen principle of an equalization fee to 
take care of farmer losses through surplus 
crops. The equalization fee is a pill which 
the party as a whole will not swallow, 
despite the fact that a large slice of its 
membership in both Senate and House has 
voted in successive Congresses to pass it. 
And without the equalization fee, contend 
the radical elements among the farmers, 
no relief for agriculture is possible. 

The matter was taken to the floor of the 
convention on Thursday morning, June 
14, with Senator Reep Smoot of Utah 
presenting the majority recommendation 
and Senator Rosert M. La Fotette of 
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Wisconsin giving the minority’s version of 
the platform. The majority, after laboring 
for weary hours in committee, brought 
forth nothing particularly startling. An 
earnest desire to help the farmer was evi- 
denced, and Senator Smoot suggested 
through the tariff plank that protection, 
despite the farmer’s contention that the 
Fordney-McCumber Act favors industry, 
was as important a policy for the farmer’s 
benefit as for industry’s. The agricultural 
plank itself was, whichever way you may 
look at it, an entire side-stepping of the 
issue or the promise of a sincere attempt to 
solve it. The McNary-Haugen principle of 
an equalization fee is looked upon by the 
conservative elements of the party as a 
nostrum comparable to the “free-silver” 
cry of 1896, and quite as dangerous if 
translated into law. In that the platform 
failed to indorse or condemn this principle, 
it side-stepped the issue. In that it prom- 
ised a farm board to coéperate with the 
farmers it enunciated a sound policy 
which might mean a constructive effort to 
relieve the farmer along sound economic 
lines, or might mean nothing, depending 
upon Congress and the President. Its 
promise of 1928 is not greatly different 
from that of 1924 and in the four years 
since the Cleveland promises were stated, 
the farmer’s plight has hardly been alle- 
viated. It is no secret that agriculture was 
disappointed in the plank. 


OW disappointment will translate it- 
self into November votes is a mat- 
ter for November to decide. But it seems 
doubtful if more than the extreme radicals 
of the party sincerely feel that Secretary 
Hoover, if elected in November, would be 
anything but sympathetic toward them. 
That the farmer vote would be more 
friendly to Lowpen than to Hoover is 
understandable since Lowpen has in- 
dorsed the equalization fee whereas 
Hoover stands as the party’s choice to 
carry on the principles of the CooLipcE 
Administration. But that the farmers will 
express their resentment against the party 
in votes for the Democratic candidate is 
hardly to be expected. If Smitu is the 
party nominee — and it seems as plain 
that he must be as that Hoover was the 
only logical choice of the Republicans — 
then they can expect no great understand- 
ing of their problems in that quarter. For 
Governor Smit, however great his ex- 
perience in governmental affairs, has never 
touched the farm problem with his finger 
tips, and he is too sound a believer in good 
business methods to be attracted by 
McNary-Haugenism. 

The choice of Senator Cuartes Curtis 
as Hoover’s running mate was an estima- 
ble piece of strategy. The purely sectional 
appeal of Curtis made him an impossi- 

‘bility as a Presidential candidate, but 
exceedingly attractive as second on the 
ticket. Curtis is, at the moment, that 
most desirable sort of candidate: an 


unquestioned party regular and yet a 
McNary-Haugenite. Just how strongly 
the Kansas Senator is convinced of the 
wisdom of the equalization fee, no one 
knows. But he voted for the McNary- 
Haugen bill both in 1927 and in 1928. He 
therefore may be expected to attract the 
radicals in the farm bloc who are dissatis- 
fied with Mr. Hoover as the Presidential 
nominee. 


Excepting for a short hiatus of two 
years from 1913 to 1915, Curtis has 
been in the Senate since 1907, and has 
risen during that time to be his party’s 
floor leader. Previous to 1907, he had 
served fourteen years in the House. In all, 
he has spent some thirty-five years in 
Congress and during all of that time — 
excepting for his defection in the direction 
of McNary-Haugenism — he has been a 
stanch party regular. And whether a vote 
for the McNary-Haugen bill can be 
called a “defection” is something of a 
question. More than one party stalwart 
cast his ballot in that direction with one 
eye on a Presidential veto and the other 
upon his farmer constituents at home. 
In Curtis, the Republicans have taken 
one of two alternatives toward pacifying 
the farmer. They were faced with the 
problem of declaring openly for McNary- 
Haugenism or nominating a “farmer's 
friend” for Vice President. Whether Cur- 
Tis will be as strong nationally as our 
Eastern candidate is another question. 

Although the nomination of Hoover 
was never in doubt, the size of his majority 
was still a question when the balloting 
began late in the evening of June 14. It 
turned out to be even larger than was 
expected: 837 votes were cast for the 
Secretary of Commerce, while LowpEn, 
his nearest competitor, received seventy- 
four. Seven names were put into nomina- 
tion, Hoover, Curtis, Lowpen, Senator 
James E. Watson of Indiana, President 
Coo.ipcE, Senator Georce W. Norris 
of Nebraska, and Senator Guy S. Gorr of 
West Virginia. Former Secretary of State 
Cuartes Evans Hucues, although his 
name had not been formally presented, 
received one vote. Vice President Dawes 
was given four votes. 

It was shortly after seven o’clock when 
Senator Greorce H. Moses of New 
Hampshire, permanent chairman, rapped 
for order and declared the convention to 
be in order. Nominating speeches for 
President were announced; Alahama’s 
name was called. Alabama yielded to 
California and Joun McNas was recog- 
nized. For a time, McNas got no further 
than his first sentence, for at his mention 
of the name of Hoover Convention Hall 
went wild. Texas started a parade of 
States and pandemonium lasted for the 
better part of an hour. When the enthu- 
siastic Hoover delegates could finally be 
quieted, McNas finished his speech. 
Arizona’s name was next on the list, and 


Arizona yielded to Illinois. Oris F. GLENN 
had charge of presenting Mr. Lowpen’s 
name to the convention, but instead of 
proposing it, he read a letter from the 
former governor of Illinois withdrawing 
his name from consideration. “I feel,” 
ran the LowpEN message, “that it is the 
duty of the Republican party to find some 
way by which agriculture could be rescued 
from the ruin which threatens it. This in 
my judgment the convention by its plat- 
form just adopted has failed to do. I 
therefore authorize the withdrawal of my 
name from before the convention. Though 
I cease to be a candidate, my interest in 
the cause is in no way abated.” 


ENATOR Watson was next pre- 
sented to the convention, followed by 
Senators Curtis and Norris. The sur- 
prise move of the session was Repre- 
sentative RatpH D. Cote’s proposal 
of President Coo.ipce’s name. His speech 
evoked a demonstration of several min- 
utes, but it failed to have any effect in 
heading off the Hoover boom. Thirteen 
Illinois delegates voted for him, as did 
four from Ohio, Congressman CoLe’s 
State, but that was all. Totals on the one 
and only ballot taken for President were 
as follows: 





Hersert Hoover........... ex ae 
Frank O, Lowpen............... 74 
CuHarLes CurTis.............005 64 
James E, Watson............... 45 
Georce W. Norris.............. 24 
SUV SGOPK oa foci on caWioeesins 18 
Carvin COoouincE............... 17 
Cuartes G. DawEs.............. 4 
Cuartes Evans Hucues......... I 

Total 1,084 


The nomination of Hoover is one of 
those rare instances of a convention in 
which the will of the people prevails. 
There was never a threat that the proce- 
dure of eight years ago would be followed 
when Senator Harpino’s name was drawn 
out of a hotel room at two o’clock in the 
morning. The nation made a clear call 
upon Kansas City to nominate Hoover 
and the politicians fell into line. There is 
little question that Hoover would not 
have been the choice of the politicians. 
The Secretary has never sought elective 
office before and therefore the politicians 
were not exactly sure how he would react. 
But they had a deep suspicion that he 
would not be as amenable to their de- 
mands as a tried and true veteran. It is 
reasonably certain that they would have 
defeated him had they seen a chance of it. 
But the voice of the nation was too strong 
to make another choice anything but 
obvious manipulation which might have 
had serious consequences in November 
against as strong a candidate as Governor 
Smitu. And so the politicians reluctantly 
fell into line. The scene now shifts to 
Houston, where the Democrats assemble 
next Tuesday. 
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The Editor Steps Down 


ARRYING on the discussion 
C launched by our article of May 26, 
“Private Smith versus Smith,” a 
subscriber of Norfolk, Virginia, writes in at 
length on several phases of “Smith’s” 
case for the discarded war veteran. The 
interesting letter follows in full: 


Dear Sir: 

We never can regard the thing which has 
passed “‘around the corner” in quite the 
same light in which we regard the thing 
which immediately confronts us. The situa- 
tions which Mr. Smith discribed in the 
beginning of his article in your May 26 
issue were, when they occurred, imme- 
diately confronting us, and we were all 

“up on our toes,” and eager to “wipe 
things up” in short order. Now these 
times and situations are well round the 
corner, so far as the majority of the people 
is concerned. We are living in a tremen- 
dously fast age, and if we want, even 
approximately, to keep up with the pro- 
cession, it is necessary, when we have 
finished one job, to dismiss that from our 
minds and pass on to the next. 

JWhen the war was finally won, most 
people looked upon the job as done — 
except that they expected to continue 
paying their taxes to take care of the ex- 
penditure for the war for some years more. 
Knowing of the immense amount of red 
tape connected with any government 
project, they felt it was up to them to do 
what they could individually to speed 
things up and get the war behind as 
quickly as possible, and it is pretty gen- 
erally conceded that they did a good job of 
it — just as did the men who went over- 
seas to fight. And while at that time they 
considered many things to be their job 
which they might not ordinarily, after the 
war was over they felt that what cleaning 
up remained to be done was distinctly the 
business of the Government. And in that I 
think they were right. Of course I am con- 
vinced that the majority believes that the 
men who saw service did an excellent job 
and that any who were incapacitated by 
such service should be cared for. Merely 
they think it is the duty of the Federal 
Government to care for them. 

QAs for another point in Mr. Smith’s 
article: you could gather together any 
number of persons anywhere and under- 
take to grade them according to ability, 
ethics, honesty, and so on, and they would 
scale anywhere from A-1 down through the 
alphabet. No one, I think, would deny 
that some of the ex-service men have en- 
deavored to capitalize their service un- 
fairly and have imposed upon the public 
because of it. As a result the sympathy of a 
great number has been alienated and their 
interest in the veterans dulled generally. 

Add this to the first factor, that the public 
now feels that the Government is responsi- 
ble for the care of the wounded veterans, 
and you have a possible explanation of the 
popular apathy. 

{And again, would the job of conducting 
the war have beenas quickly and effectively 


accomplished if it had not been for those 
welfare and allied organizations which Mr. 
Smith seems to belittle for the overzealous 
war activities? I think not. No doubt 
some of these workers in their enthusiasm 
went to excess and violated good taste to 
some extent. At least they all thought they 
were being helpful. If they had not made 
every effort at friendliness toward the ser- 
vice men, they would have been considered 
snobbish or patronizing, even by those not 
connected with the service. Mr. Smith 
says that no effort was made to differen- 
tiate between the young men whose 
families were well-to-do and those whose 
families were not. I wonder if the “well- 
to-do” thought a preference should have 
been shown, and if so, which way? 
And as for a further point, doesn’t Mr. 
Smith know that in this hectic period there 
is no such thing as visiting or spending a 
quiet evening. There is no longer any such 
thing as conversation. If you try to in- 
dulge in it, all you can get people to talk 
about is automobiles or airplanes or boot- 
leggers, movies, or bridge. Mr. Smith 
should also know that if a person gets a 
government job he immediately thinks 
he has the world “by the tail”? and can 
swing it around his head at will. That is 
the reason the Veterans’ Bureau is run 
as it is, and the rank and file are hardly 
to blame for that. 
{The Federal Government has a very fine 
camp for tubercular service men out in 
New Mexico. It should be possible to ex- 
tend its facilities, if necessary, and to send 
there such afflicted men as are in actual 
need of outside aid beyond the usual 
veteran’s provisions. Such a procedure as 
this the force:of public opinion could effect, 
as also a continuation of the present trend 
to humanize the Veterans’ Bureau since 
the scandal of a few years ago. A few more 
genuine workers and fewer “stuffed 
shirts” would do much to make the lot of 
the sincere and unfortunate war victim 
happier. 

B. L. Houtz. 


In view of the letter which we published 
in these columns two weeks ago, as well as 
the foregoing comment, it may interest 
our readers to know that Tue INDEPEND- 
ENT is having prepared at the present 
time an authoritative article inquiring 
into the operations of the Veterans’ Bu- 
reau as it is now being conducted and 
investigating the charges of the man who 
signed his letter to us, “Another Smith,” 
that scarcely more than twenty per cent 
of the funds at the disposal of the bureau 
actually reach the veterans for whose 
benefit they are appropriated by the 
Government. The results of this investiga- 
tion, we expect, will be ready for publica- 
tion in the latter part of next month when 
the political scene will have steadied a bit 
and made room for other activities on the 
national stage than the crucifying of epi- 
grams upon the crossed planks of politics. 








What Is a Democrat? 
(Continued from page 594) 


Let us, then, fellow citizens, unite with 
one heart and one mind. Let us restore to 
social intercourse that harmony and affec- 
tion without which liberty and even life 
itself are but dreary things. And let us 
reflect that having banished [sic] from our 
land that religious intolerance under which 
mankind so long bled and suffered, we have 
yet gained little if we countenance a po- 
litical intolerance as despotic, as wicked, 
and capable of as bitter and bloody 
persecutions, 


Is it possible that the great Jefferson 
could see ahead as far as present days? 
Certainly the latter part of the last sen- 
tence I have quoted applies with singular 
force right now. 

The latter-day record of the Demo- 
cratic party appears to be one solely of 
opposition. Beyond doubt it is an excellent 
thing to have an opposition party, 
although even that was undreamed of 
when George Washington was Chief 
Executive. But would it not be far better 
that the opposition should spring from 
principles, rather than that the Demo- 
cratic party should wait for the majority 
party to formulate a policy and then de- 
nounce it as a matter of routine? 

Is there anyone, I repeat, who can give 
a definition of a Democrat, and what it is 
that the party stands for in the matter of 
real principles? I know this definition to be 
a difficult thing, I believe there are many 
thousands besides myself who would con 
it with deepest interest, and I also believe 
that those most interested would be the 
Democrats themselves. 


THE MYTH OF ADAM AND EVE 


By Paul Lafargue 
The Genesis story studied in the light of modern 
anthropology. 
Brilliant, fascinating, suggestive. 
25 cents, postpaid 
CHARLES H. KERR & COMPANY 
345 East Ohio St. Chicago, Illinois 








A. K. CROSS SUMMER ART SCHOOL 
Boothbay Harbor, M 
in) to Oct. New method gives artists true color vision 
r first time. Saves students years. wrote. “Your 
HOME COURSE gave more in one month than five years 
of previous art school study. 
A. K. CROSS, Winthrop Station, Boston, Mass. 





The EAGLE WING School 


College ral courses for girls who 
have — ~ pany high school work. 
Ee Viviax, Ph.D. Mary Eviwa Rust 
inci pas Warden 
Orleans Massachusetts 





INGLEWOOD CAMP 
Bernardston, Massachusetts 


Unusually delightful camp for women and girls. 


Open-air slee oe Especially good food. 
‘ai Woteter 1 information. 
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Kansas City said,* Who But Hoover?” 
Will Houston be “All for Al?” 


The political firmament has a new luminary. All 
eyes are turned toward Hoover. Next comes the 
Democratic Convention. Who will be its favored 
choice? What is in store for Al Smith at Houston? 
Whether the “Sidewalks of New York” meet 
with triumph or defeat in July or November, 
there will be animation, animosity, and action on 
every side. 


THe INDEPENDENT will turn the searchlight of 
observation upon the high road to the White 
House and everything it views and discovers will 
be brought into your line of vision by using the 
blank below. This is the time of all times to get 
acquainted with THe INDEPENDENT. 


Tue INDEPENDENT 


Special Of; fi er | 10 Arlington St., Boston, Massachusetts 


THE INDEPENDENT I should like to become paqneiated with THE INDEPENDENT. 
Please send me the next thirty-four issues (eight months’ 
From Now Until subscription) at the Special Rate of $2.00. 
Inauguration Day 
8 months (34 issues) 


for $ .00 
only 
FOR NEW READERS ONLY) 
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